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With the “Sprxctator” of Saturday, June 26th, will be issued, 
gratis, @ SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 


preceding the date of publication. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


PE es 
Sultan either has or has not agreed to an extension 
of the armistice. It is affirmed that he has, but it is 
also affirmed that a difficulty has arisen as to the terms of the 
armistice as regards ships which will involve its nullification. 
We think the armistice is signed, because the Turkish Foreign 
Minister on Thursday discussed terms of peace with the 
Ambassadors for three hours, and they agreed to study the 
questions of Thessaly, of the indemnity, and of the Capitu- 
lations from the historic point of view. ‘There is not a 
symptom, however, that the Pashas dream of surrendering 
Thessaly, and many reasons, stated elsewhere, for believing 
that they intend to keep it at all hazards. They believe that 
the German Emperor is willing they should, and are inclined 
to bid defiance to Russian pressure. They are strengthening 
themselves in Thessaly, and the old report that they would 
accept the Greek Fleet as security for the indemnity has been 
again revived in a serious form, Germany, and perhaps Austria, 
being inclined to consider this Fleet a mere burden on Greek 
finance. It seems to be allowed on all hands that the nego- 
tiations will be protracted, and that, while they go on, 
Thessaly, recently a most contented and quiet province, will 
bernined for a generation. A large section of its people 
have fled, and its cattle will be used up by the Turks for food 
and transport. The distress of the Thessalians naturally 
increases the anxiety of the Greek Government for peace, and 
they now declare that they are unreservedly in the hands of 
the Powers. 


The condition of Crete is deplorable. Mr. Balfour on Thurs- 
day declared pessimistic fears about the island to be un- 
warranted, but there exists in it no effective government 
whatever. The Mahommedans make raids on the insurgents, 
the insurgents make reprisals, and then the squadrons open fire 
lest the insurgents should win. The responsible Governor, 
Mr. Balfour explains, is the Turkish Vali, and the Pashas at 
Constantinople are demanding that the “ autonomous ” 
Governor-General should be appointed by the Suitan, while 
Berlin wishes the Powers to use Turkish troops in “ pacify- 
ing” the island. It is even reported with many details that 
the Turks offer to exchange Orete for Thessaly, and propose 
to locate all Cretan Mussulmans in that province, and ex- 
patriate all Thessalian malcontents to Crete. It is not 
probable that even the Imperial Powers will consent to this 
arrangement, but its discussion in Constantinople, which seems 
to be certain, sufficiently indicates the tone there prevalent. 














receive much encouragement from the Islamic party, and even 
the Sultan is inclined as Khalif to give them some fair 
words. This is a real and a serious danger for the French 
Government. The tribes cannot drive it out of Africa, but 
they can make Tunis unsafe, and compel the French to in- 
crease their garrison there by many thousands of men. The 
Senoussi Dervishes are formidable fighters, with immense in- 
fluence among both Arabs and negroes. The French Treasury 
will not like the expense, while the peasantry will be irritated 
by the despatch of their children to the detested Africa. 
M. Hanotaux, therefore, wil] eagerly support Great Britain 
and Russia in putting a check upon the Sultan. It is not 
supposed that the German Emperor desires Tunis. 


The desire of the great Colonies for closer connection with 
the Empire appears to increase. The Canadians openly avow 
it, and their new preferential tariff is in actual opera- 
tion, while the Cape Parliament agreed on June 2nd to 
propose to pay a contribution towards the Imperial Navy. 
Similar feelings are expressed in Australia, and Mr. Seddon, 
Premier of New Zealand, also avows them, adding, however, | 
that the Colonies wish for more influence over the foreign 
policy of Great Britain. There in the long run will be the 
crucial difficulty of Imperial Federation. People here 
welcome every sign of Colonial friendship, but they will not 
willingly surrender their own perfect independence of action. 
They will, we fancy, for the present at all events, prefer to 
bear the whole expense of Imperial defence, even though it 
tends to increase to an unprecedented height. The present 
situation in Europe, which is no doubt unusual in that 
we are apparently left without an ally, will not last for ever. 


Yesterday week the Parnellites availed themselves of the 
vote in Supply of £19,087 for harbours under the Board of 
Trade, to protest against Ireland’s having to pay so undue a 
proportion of the vote. First Mr. Clancy, then Mr. John 
Redmond, then Mr. W. Redmond, and then Mr. Field asserted, 
in defiance of the Chairman of Committees, that they had a 
constitutional right to open up on this vote the whole question 
of the financial relations of England and Ireland. Mr. J. W. 
Lowther (the Chairman) pointed out the absurdity of raising 
so large and abstract a question on one item of account, 
but first the leader of the Parnellite party and then three 
of his followers in succession refused to defer to his 
ruling, and were suspended by the vote of the House. As 
we have pointed out in another column, we suspect that this 
was partly the consequence of the remorse felt by the 
Parnellites at having received Mr. Balfour’s overtures on the 
previous Friday with so good a grace. The Irish party have 
a conscience which regards amenity to English statesmen as 
a grievous political sin. 


On Tuesday last the South African Committee—Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Blake alone opposing this course— . 
decided that they would not make a special Report as to Mr. 
Hawksley’s refusal to produce the telegrams, but would 
merely report the fact in the interim Report on the Raid 
which they intend to issue. The last of the evidence was 
taken on Tuesday and on Friday last, too late. however, for 
any comments by us. Counsel were heard on benulf of Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit. As we have pointed out elsewhere, 
this of course means that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Hawksley 
have beaten the Committee, and that the telegrams will not 
now be produced. Altogether the proceedings of the Com- 
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mittee have been most unfortunate. They have been 
baffled at every turn by those interested in keeping the 
true and full story of the Raid in the background, and it 
has only been by the occasional blundering of a witness 
either weary or else grown contemptuous by familiarity 
with the Committee, that any facts of importance have leaked 
out. It is difficult now to believe that the Committee ever 
meant business. If they had been in deadly earnest—and 
nothing but deadly earnest would have been of any use—they 
would never have allowed Mr. Rhodes to return to South 
Africa. The fact that he was not re-examined after the 
Committee had heard the rest of the evidence is a proof of 
how little anxions the Committee were to push matters to 
extremities. The blame for the fiasco must not, however, be 
placed only on the shoulders of the Government. The fact 
that Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and Mr. Buxton assented to the final breakdown of the proceed- 
ings makes the responsibility of the Opposition every bit as 
great as that of the Government. It now remains to be seen 
whether the Committee will allow the inquiry into the 
administration of the Chartered Company to be as factitious 
and irrelevant as that into the Raid. 


On Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain was examined by the Com- 
mittee, and made a very frank and obviously sincere statement 
as to the position of the Colonial Office. Mr. Chamberlain was 
sure that if Mr. Fairfield had known anything about the 
plan for,the Raid he would have communicated it. Mr. 
Fairfield was absolutely truthful and absolutely honourable. 
He was, however, very deaf, and, like most deaf people, was 
sensitive, and did not like to have a sentence repeated. 
Hence. a misapprehension might have arisen as to things 
said to him. Asked whether he would object to the Hawksley 
telegrams being produced, Mr. Chamberlain replied, “I am 
really quite indifferent.” Asked whether he had any objection 
to asking Mr. Rhodes to produce the telegrams, he replied, 
“ Not the least.” One telegram he should very much like to 
see published. It dealt with the transfer of the Protectorate, 
and gave a complete answer to the suspicions as to the 
Colonial Office. There occurred the words, “I dare not 
mention the reason,”—i.e., that the real reason the transfer 
was required, was to have a“ jumping-off place ” for the Raid. 


In the House of Lords on Friday week Lord Stanhope 
moved an address to the Crown praying her Majesty to take 
such measures as were necessary to preserve in the country 
“such pictures, prints, books, manuscripts, works of art, and 
scientific collections not yielding income as are of national, 
scientific, or historic interest.” He argued that steps ought 
to be taken without delay to determine the manner in which 
Clause 20 of the Finance Act of last year should be ad- 
ministered. The clause was intended to prevent art collections 
being broken up in order to pay duty, but the speaker declared 
that it was being harshly interpreted. He proposed to have a 
consultative Committee to decide as to what collections came 
within the clause. The debate that followed was marked by 
moderation and good sense, Lord Kelvin expressing anxiety 
as to the protection of scientific collections and apparatus 
from taxation. Ultimately Lord Cross read a Treasury 
minute on the way in which the clause was to be interpreted, 
which was admitted to be fairly satisfactory. The Treasury, 
however, will not deal with collections as a whole, but only 
with individual works of art. That seems to us unfair, 
and may still cause the break-up of collections which 
it is to the public interest to preserve whole. What, 
however, is chiefly wanted is a Department sympathetic in 
the direction of preserving our art treasures. If the spirit is 
sympathetic the words will be found wide enough. 


We have done the Royal Niger Company, unconsciously, an 
injustice. It appears that Lord Salisbury’s statement about 
the complaints from the town of Brass as to the interference 
with native trade were not directed against the Company, but 
against the British Government, which is directly responsible 
for affairs in Brass. The Niger Company, though under its 
present management it is much the best of the Chartered 
Companies, keeps up a degree of secrecy as to its methods of 
governing which it will, with its vastly enlarged territories, 
find it difficult to maintain. We entirely admit the ignorance 
of the democracy, but still it is responsible for all whom 


. . ee 
it governs, directly or indirectly, and it on 

thoroughly well informed. Wedo not gig = kept 
that when territories are well administered the dence 
will show any undue disposition to interfere, Their 
sent inclination, in fact, is to interfere rather too little 
and except when their attention is called by some y.) 
managed or badly managed little war, to let the affairs of 
the-dark dependencies slide. We do not want daily tele 
from West Africa, but a yearly Report by an independent in, 
spector is, we think, needed to enable the democracy to be sure 
that it is discharging its duty well. 


The visit of the Archbishop of York and his kindly 
appear greatly to have impressed the ecclesiastical authorities 
in Russia. They are sending over the Archbishop of Finland 
not only to attend the Jubilee ceremonials, but to be present at 
the meetings of the Pan-Anglican Synod, which will be held ip 
Lambeth. This is intended as a great exhibition of friengj, 
ness, and will, we hope, be so regarded by all Churchmen in 
this country. The two Churches are as yet divided by too 
many fissures for anything like union in the technical seng 
but there is no reason whatever why there should not i 
amity between them. There is already, as we pointed ont op 
April 24th, a singular absence of inherited prejudice, the 
English predisposition being to regard the Orthodox Church 
as very nearly Protestant. The Russian Bishop will probably 
be surprised to find how widely the Anglican Church has 
spread, and how little in the Colonies it minds being dis. 
established, while the English Bishops may discover that the 
Russian Church is not quite so “ dead” as it is the custom in 
this country to believe. Certainly it retains a very strong 
hold upon the minds of its votaries, who, moreover, recognise 
a strong tie of brotherhood with all members of their own 
faith, in whatever country or under whatever régime thep 
may be living. 


The verdict in the trial of Herr von Tausch, chief of the 
Berlin political police, was to arrive too late for our issue, 
It was expected to be one of acquittal, it being evident from 
the demeanour of the Court and of the Public Prosecutor 
that the Government doubted the expediency of the whole 
inquiry. Herr von Tausch, who, it appears, spied upon the 
Emperor as well as everybody else, evidently knows a great 
deal, which he avoids stating. It is now stated that Baron 
von Marschall, the Prussian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and the mover of the prosecution, has received two months’ 
leave of absence, and it is expected that he will not be con- 
tinued in office. As the Emperor-King is his own Foreign 
Secretary this does not matter greatly; but German Liberals 
complain that changes are too rapid, that even Ministers do 
not understand the Imperial policy, and that solid men will 
be reluctant to take office. The whole affair is one of those 
which indicate the existence of bitter personal and political 
struggles round the Imperial throne. 


The Spanish Premier, Sefior Canovas, has resigned, and it 
is supposed that his rival, Sefior Sagasta, will be sent for, 
and that the Cortes will be dissolved. This event is impor- 
tant, because the Conservative and Liberal parties differ 
violently as to the policy to be pursued in Cuba, Seiior 
Sagasta being willing to grant a real autonomy, which Sefor 
Canovas has steadily refused. Both parties, however, desire 
to retain an absolute control of the finances of Cuba, to which 
the insurgents say they will not submit. Marshal Campos 
has been sent for by the Queen to give advice on the military 
situation, and will, it is supposed, once more accept the post 
of Governor-General in the island. There is great doubt as 
to the feeling of the Spanish people, who, on the one hand, 
are most unwilling to surrender the island, and on the other, 
are excessively irritated by the enormous waste of conscript 
life. Recently they even rose in tumult to prevent the 
despatch of further reinforcements. They will probably 
elect a Sagasta Parliament, but the difficulty of dealing with 
the island finances will be very great. The Spaniards meat 
to make Cuba pay the expenses of the war, and for the next 
few years she cannot do it. 


The Bishop of London (Dr. Creighton) gave an interesting 
address on “ Reading” at Sion College yesterday week, after 
distributing the certificates won in the London Diocesat 








Church Reading Union. He declared that one of the reasons 
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b ple choose their books so badly now is that the demo- 
wy Poarit has got hold of them, and brought them to think 
ra “ one man’s opinion is as good as another’s.” So far as 
rer means that no man is to be preferred simply because he 
belongs to any particular social grade, it may be true; but 
it is certainly not true that the man who takes great pains to 
form his opinions is no more to be trusted than the man who 

takes little pains. In reality nothing is more important 
than to gain the power of distinguishing between 
trostworthy authors and untrustworthy. The modern 

3 for short books really means the eagerness 

to get a little knowledge at very little cost. Yet no 
man’s judgment is worth much who has not read 
books on very different sides of the same question. The 
t time devoted to newspapers and scrappy collections of 
odds and ends of learning is fatal to true study, and nothing 
could prove more clearly how very indifferent modern study 
is, than the magazine articles on theology, which are full of 
ignorance, and yet express dogmatic opinions without the 
knowledge required to form opinions, Then the Bishop went 
on to speak of those foolish objections to dogmatic theology of 
which we have said enough in another column. Dr. Creighton 
himself never expresses opinions on subjects of which he is igno- 
cant, and in that respect is one of the best teachers of our day. 


Mr. Dillon in Thursday night’s discussion on the Whitsun- 
tide adjournment again raised the subject of the release of 
the dynamiters, whom he termed political prisoners, and 
quoted President Kruger’s excuse for refusing to release the 
Johannesburg prisoners on the ground that we keep political 
prisoners in confinement who have now been detained for 
twelve or thirteen years, his reference being to the Irish 
dynamiters. To this Mr. Balfour replied that the Government 
do not regard dynamiters as political prisoners, since their 
crime is one that endangers a number of innocent lives, and 
therefore cannot be regarded as directed against political 
enemies; nor did he believe that if President Kruger under- 
stood our reasons for denying the political character of their 
crime he would identify it with that of the Johannesburg 
prisoners. We are not quite sure of that, for President 
Kruger is not very scrupulous in arguments of this kind. 
But at all events the Government is entirely right in denying 
that the Fenians of thirty years ago ought in any way to be 
confounded with dynamiters who endanger lives that are 
in no sense those of political foes. 


Lord Kelvin has a feud with the older geologists for insist- 
ing on such a vast number of years as they demand for the 
geological changes through which the earth has passed. Lord 
Kelvin is quite sure that this globe cannot have been habitable 
by living creatures for more than thirty millions of years, 
which he evidently considers a very moderate age for the 
duration of life on the globe. Considering how very minute 
aproportion of that vast period can be included within the 
range of anything like historical or traditional records, and 
how impossible it seems to look forward to anything like such 
a period in the future, we can hardly think that Lord Kelvin 
isa minimiser. His reason for beating down the duration of 
life on the earth to this short period of between twenty and 
thirty millions of years appears to be that, judging by the 
properties of rocks and by underground temperatures, the 
earth could hardly have been solidified sooner than thirty 
millions of years ago. And according to the latest geological 
calculations the time needed for the formation of all the later 
strata between the first Cambrian rocks and those of the present 
order of things, would be about seventeen millions of years. 
Lord Kelvin, therefore, inclines to regard our earth as a com- 
paratively infant world, aged not more than about a score, or 
at most a score and a half, of millions of years. 


On Monday Cuthbert Patrick Evans, a lad of sixteen years 
of age, one of the prefects at Haileybury College, committed 
suicide by placing his neck on the metals of the Great 
Eastern Railway near Ware, leaving two letters behind him, 
one of them addressed to Canon Lyttelton, the head of 
Haileybury College, in which he declared that the cause of 
his death was the constant insults which were showered upon 
him by three other boys whom he named, who caricatured 
him, shut him out of the study, and spoke of him insultingly 


was to be another year at Haileybury, the prospect of this sort 
of persecution for so long a period was too much for him. 
He seems to have been a quiet boy and in outward appearance at 
least of a happy disposition, but very sensitive, and unable to 
bear either the odium of reporting to the Head-Master what 
he suffered, or the indignities which his schoolfellows 
inflicted on him. Canon Lyttelton reported that, in fact, 
what he had suffered was « long course of teasing, but it 
would seem to have been unmerciful teasing. In all pro- 
bability the most accomplished teasers are quite unaware of 
the immense amount of suffering which they can and do 
inflict, and it would be a good thing if the consequences of 
such teasing were made known in all public schools,—of course 
without any mention of the names of the operators. Boys 
never wish to commit murder; but they are quite ignorant 
of the agony which their apparently commonplace instrument 
of torture, if applied day after day and week after week, can 
produce on the nervous system of a sensitive lad. 


The Times’ correspondent in St. Petersburg publishes some 
curious information as to the property of the Russian 
Imperial family. It is one of the richest in the world. Apart 
altogether from the Civil List, which usually amounts to 
£1,500,000 a year, but which may of course be increased by 
Imperial order, the house of Romanoff owns twenty-one 
million acres in different parts of Russia, which, under a 
system laid down in the reign of the Emperor Paul, are 
managed by a special bureau called that of the Imperial 
Appanages, which is controlled by a Minister, who reports 
to the Emperor alone, and takes no orders from the Ministry 
of Finance. The Ministry of Appanages now enjoys a 
revenue of more than £2,000,000, out of which forty-six 
Grand Dukes and Duchesses are supported, at an average 
cost in all of £500,000, or say £11,000 a year per 
Prince or Princess. The remaining income is suffered 
to accumulate in order to meet the constantly increasing 
number of members of the Imperial family, who are 
by no means always satisfied with their dotations. The 
sums, though large, are not derived from taxation, and are 
probably less than those enjoyed by the Hapsburgs, who 
are as a corporation immense landowners, not to mention 
the great fortunes of two or three branches of the 
family, or than those of the house of Othman. The 
revenue of the Hohenzollerns exceeds a million, and that 
of the house of Savoy is more than £600,000 a year, the 
British house being, among the greater Sovereign houses, by 
far the poorest. Fifty years hence the question of appanages 
will be a serious embarrassment to the dynasties, and will 
probably lead to a great relaxation of the Royal marriage laws. 
Then the American heiresses, who by that time will possess 
half South America, will indeed have a chance. 


The Compensation for Accidents Bill, which has been 
before the House of Commons during the whole of the past 
week, will have passed through Committee before these 
pages are in our readers’ hands, the plan being not to adjourn 
the House for the Whitsuntide Recess till the Bill is 
through Committee. The House, and as we think rightly, 
refused on Thursday to make the children of men killed 
by accident mean illegitimate as well as legitimate children, 
though the peculiarity of English law, under which subse- 
quent marriage fails to make previously born children 
legitimate, may no doubt produce very hard cases. The 
most important amendment of the week was Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s own, under which either employer or workman may, 
after twelve months, apply to have a weekly payment 
commuted to a lump sum (to be settled by arbitration) not 
exceeding six years’ purchase. On the whole, the Bill has 
achieved the rare success of gaining ground under discussion. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct of the measure—it was only 
natural, considering his practical experience of industrial 
life, that the matter should be largely left in his hands—has 
on all sides been admitted to have been admirable. It has 
been both spirited and tactful, the two essential qualities for 
defending a measure in Committee. Mr. Chamberlain’s heart 
is in the Bill, and yet he has not regarded it as a sacred 
object which no profane hand must dare to touch. He has 
been very liberal in the matter of concession and compromise. 
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to the other boys, till he could bear his life no longer. As he 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DRIFTING IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


a drifts in Eastern Europe, and the 
4 drifting is all one way. The soldiers and clericals 
who surround the Sultan believe, possibly on evidence, but 
at all events believe, that the German Emperor will forbid 
the Concert to adopt measures of coercion, and have, 
therefore, decided to keep Thessaly until they are turned 
out. It is not, it is true, probable that they have asked 
the Sheik-ul-Islam for a Fetwa or Bull declaring the 
retrocession contrary to the Sacred Law, for as Thessaly 
was ceded in 1881 during a time of peace that would be 
a little too absurd; but they refuse even to discuss the 
proposal to give it back, they accumulate troops in Europe, 
and they act in Thessaly itself as in all ways owners of the 
province. They have summoned all fugitives to return 
under penalty of the confiscation of their property—a new 
version of “ Dilly, dilly, come and be killed”—they have 
imposed the Sheep-tax, a specially Turkish tax, and are 
trying to farm it to contractors; and they are organising 
the civil administration of the province upon the regular 
Turkish lines. They are collecting great stores at the 
ports sufficient to feed their army for weeks, and they are 
straining the resources of their arsenals to provide their 
divisions with munitions for a great campaign. All these 
things look like final determination, as also does their 
readiness to negotiate instead of putting off the day of 
negotiation, as they would do were there any serious 
difference of opinion. within the governing group. The 
Ambassadors are evidently uneasy, and Constantinople is 
said to be fullof men who openly declare that God hasallowed 
Islam to revive, and that if the Sultan gives back Thessaly 
he cannot be sincerely 2 Mahommedan,—a very ominous 
opinion. There is a stir perceptible in Egypt and at 
Mecca, and it is asserted that great Sheiks are arriving 
from the “ Hinterland ” of Tunis and Algeria, all brimming 
over with hope that the Sultan, as a victorious Khalif, 
will give them assistance in turning out the French, who 
are audibly and specially cursed in the very precincts of 
the Palace. All that means mischief, for it must not be 
forgotten that, although in every Mahommedan country 
the Sovereign is despotic, there are three classes whose 
opinion, when it is definite, he never disregards. These 
are the soldiery, the Ulemas, or as we should say, the 
clergy, and the fanatical section of the common people, 
and these three are just now in Turkey all of one mind. 
They cannot see why, as the Sultan has conquered 
Thessaly, he should give it up again, and regard the 
interference of Europe as either impudent or dictated, 
as the Grand Vizier said, by enmity to Turkey. They 
are even alleging that, as the Powers have not quieted 
Crete, they will quiet it, and keep the island for their 
pains. 

Under these circumstances, how is the Sultan to be 
compelled to recall his army? He will not yield to 
mere menace which he believes will not be a prelude 
to action, and the application of force will be a most 
difficult, if not dangerous, enterprise. We do not believe 
that the Concert will agree to attempt it any more than they 
did after the massacres in Constantinople, and the separate 
Powers are all afraid that if they act by themselves there 
will be war. At the same time, the Russian Emperor 
cannot put up with so clear a defeat from one whom his 
subjects regard as the secular enemy; France will be 
seriously disturbed by any prospect of alliance between her 
Hinterland Sheiks and the Sultan, which might compel 
her to double her garrisons in North Africa; and England 
is willing to make considerable efforts if sure that Russia 
and France are honestly on her side. Under these circum- 
stances we look to see the negotiations excessively pro- 
tracted, and then at last to be hurried on by an ultimatum, 
not from the Great Powers, but from Bulgaria. That 
little State controls two hundred thousand very fair troops, 
she is very close to Constantinople, and she is acutely 
If sheltered 


‘ by Russia and Great Britain she would not be unwilling 


to try conclusions with the Sultan, and she could almost 


‘ certainly, with Greek assistance turn Edhem Pasha out of 





Thessaly, which, in fact, with a Bulgarian army in the field, 
could not be held. Bulgaria has not been contented all 
through this war, for she promised to help Greece, she 





does not at all like to see a rendition of terr 
Turks, which might be made a peceehast {0 the 
Roumelia, and she has considerable confidence in h 
fighting powers. The Government of Sofia has alk —= 
been pressing for considerable favours from the Sul y 
and we fancy that if M. de Nelidoff told the truth bo 
a very recent request for the autonomy of Macedon; “ 
would reply that hints are very often useful in diplo a 
There will be many disturbing rumours before the n, a 
tions are complete, and if the Turkish Generals contin 
to demand Thessaly there may be some disturbing oa 
which will be nominally taken by Sofia. ™ 
The rumours about Crete are endless, but ag yet the 
position of the island is worse than ever. The (op, 
is unable even to decide on measures of pacificatin’ 
much less to begin carrying them out. No Govan 
General has been appointed, no international forcg cal 
been settled on, there is no agreement as to the mone 
which such a force must cost, and which must be 4 
vided from abroad. The Turkish garrison has not been 
withdrawn, and the fierce Cretans, who know that if it ig 
not withdrawn their lives are not worth having, show eve 
disposition to attack the Mussulmans, and perhaps even the 
few troops of the Powers. There is not the slightest pro}. 
ability that sanguinary disorders will cease until the coungels 
of the Concert are harmonious, and as they are never 
harmonious, the condition of the island would, but for 
its low civilisation, be quite desperate. Fortunately you 
cannot quite ruin herdsmen, shepherds, and vine-growerg 
whom you can neither kill nor tax, and consequently the 
real Crete will survive; but what a melancholy spectacle 
it is, a whole province with its life suspended because the 
six first Powers in the world, after undertaking to govern 
it, cannot agree upon so much as the name of its Governor 
or the nationality of its police. No one, even three years 
ago, could have anticipated such a scene. With Europe 
in motion it was reasonable to expect jealousies, blunder- 
ings, and delays, but no one dreamed that Europe would 
show itself absolutely incompetent to manage a village, 
The old German Diet was a working body compared with 
this Concert, for if two Powers agreed its decrees could 
be carried out in the teeth of the whole world. The Diet 
did, at all events, occupy Schleswig-Holstein, but the 
Concert only shells the edges of a corner of Crete by way 
of a hint to be quiet. 





THE RAID INQUIRY FIASCO. 


7 sense of dissatisfaction in regard to the inquiries 

of the South African Committee to which we alluded 
last week has been deepened by the most recent 

roceedings of that body. It appears that after all Mr. 

hodes and his solicitor are not to be compelled to produce 
the telegrams which are admitted to be in existence, and 
which it is also admitted the Committee has a right to de- 
mand. To say absolutely that they will not be compelled 
to produce them is perhaps to overstate the case, but we 
fear that this is what will be the result of the matter. The 
Committee, as we understand, are not going to make a 
special Report to the House on the refusal of Mr. Hawksley 
to comply with their request. Instead, they are merely 
going to include the fact of non-production in ther 
interim Report on the Raid. It will then, we suppose, be 
for Parliament to decide whether or not Mr. Whedon shall 
be compelled to produce the telegrams. But the Report will, 
at the earliest, be produced in Jubilee week, and is far more 
likely to be produced at the very end of the Session. Is 
it likely that the House will then be in a mood to threaten 
pains and penalties against those who do not obey their 
behests? Coercive measures by vote of Parliament are 
always somewhat odious in their nature, and Parliament 
will be eager to find an excuse for not using them. 
No doubt if the Committee were to say now that they 
must have the telegrams, and that they could not con 
tinue the inquiry if they were not produced, the House 
would be obliged to order their seohhiction or let the in- 
quiry stop. But apparently there is no idea of doing this. 
The Committee will give their opinion as to the effect of 
the evidence they have heard in a regular Report. But 
this done, those who do not want to see pressure put 02 
Mr. Hawksley will be able to say :—‘ The Committee have 
produced a very decided and definite Report without these 
telegrams. It is clear that they could not add anything 
material; why therefore bother about them any more ?’ To 
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r plainly, —If the Committee refused to report 
pat the ne telegrams it would be a sign that they ie 
= red them essential. . The fact that they have reported 
ae m will be a sign that the telegrams were not 
without the F ., : ; 
ronsidered essential by the body specially charged with 
the duty of obtaining evidence. If the Committee had 
heen nearly equally divided on the matter of postponing 
their interim Report on the Raid, it might have been pos- 
sible to meet this argument by saying that some of the 

ost important members considered the telegrams of vital 

i rtance. When, however, Sir William Harcourt, Sir 

cory Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Buxton, and Mr. Ellis 

combined with all the rest of the Committee, except Mr. 

‘Jabouchere and Mr. Blake, in not insisting upon the pro- 

duction of the telegrams at once and before the issue of 

the Report, it is clear that Mr. Hawksley has carried his 
int, and that the telegrams will now never see the light. 
That the result we have just pointed out is most 

disastrous to the public interest we cannot doubt for a 

moment. No matter what happens now, there will be a 

persistent belief that the telegrams were not produced 

because it was thought necessary to shield somebody or 
conceal something. That may be an entirely false belief 

_we incline ourselves to think that it is—but neverthe- 

Jess the man in the street, who is always intensely 

suspicious, will hold that somebody was being protected. 

But; surely it is not to the public interest that such 

notions should be fostered. One of the most real 

dangers of democracy is the tendency towards sus- 
picion, The people are terribly prone to believe every 
sort of cock-and-bull story,—for instance, that this Judge 
is corrupt, and that statesman squareable, or that this 
or that member of the Royal Family has been “got at” 
or ig under pecuniary obligations to some capitalist 
or other. The only way to fight these lies, for usually 
they are lies, is to give no reasonable ground for suspicion, 
and for all public men and public bodies to insist on the 
maximum of publicity when personal matters are involved. 

Very probably the real reason why Mr. Rhodes does not 

want his telegrams produced, is, as far as the public is 

concerned, quite trivial. Say that he referred to some of 
his brother directors in terms which they might consider 
insulting ; naturally he would fight his hardest to prevent 
such a disclosure. Depend upon it, however, the public will 
never accept this guess. They will be certain to conclude that 
if the telegrams are not produced it was because it was 
necessary to shelter some one, and some one of importance. 
Fortunately they cannot now say that this person is the 
Colonial Secretary. The one satisfactory thing that this 
ill-managed, half-hearted, muddle-headed inquiry has 
done, has been to prove beyond a shadow of doubt that Mr. 
Chamberlain had no foreknowledge of the Raid. The alle- 
gation that he was “in it,” and approved of Dr. Jameson’s 
plan after the manner of Mr. Rhodes, has been entirely 
smashed and pulverised. The point that has emerged quite 
clearly from the mountain of questions that has been piled 
up by the Committee is the fact that Mr. Chamberlain 
had no sort of complicity in the bungling conspiracy 
organised by Mr. Rhodes’s group. Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Fairfield knew, and they would have deserved to 
be dismissed from public employment next day if they 
had not known, that revolution was brewing at Johannes- 
burg. They knew also that Dr. Jameson had a force of 
police on the border to guard the railway. What they 
did not know, and never guessed till too late, was that 
Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson were preparing to launch 
this police force across the border in order to give a start 
to the revolution in the Transvaal. The proof of this is 
absolute. If Mr. Chamberlain had known and approved 
of Dr. Jameson’s plan, is it conceivable that he would 
have made every possible effort to spoil its effect when it 
had taken a But, as we have said, it is quite un- 
necessary to labour the point. If the inquiry has done 
nothing else, it has shown that Mr. Chamberlain, though 
not quite as suspicious as he ought to have been in dealing 
with such men as Mr. Rhodes, was entirely clear of any 
complicity in their opera-bouffe conspiracies. 

Another point which has emerged from the inquiry, in 
spite of its ineptitude, is the free and reckless way in 
which Mr. Rhodes was willing to use deceit to gain his 
ends. The Duke of Fife tells us he deceived him and his 
co-directors. It is clear that he deceived Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Colonial Office about his object in obtaining the 
slip of territory. He even deceived Miss Shaw, for she told 








the Committee that one plan was explained here and another 
acted on in South Africa, Clearly if the Raid had succeeded 
some one would have been deceived about the flag. Mr. 
Rhodes was indignant that any one here should doubt his 
being for the British flag, but at the same time he was 
telling the people at Johannesburg that the flag was 
an unimportant matter, and giving them assurances that 
the British flag would not be insisted on. Again, Mr. 
Rhodes deceived the High Commissioner in one way and Mr. 
Schreiner in another. In a word, there was no one connected 
with South African politics who was not deceived in 
some way or another, unless, possibly, it was Mr. Hawksley, 
—for men do not, as a rule, take in their own solicitors. 
We do not wish to say that Mr. Rhodes’s decep- 
tions were greater than those practised by diplomatists 
of the Bismarck school, but it is essential to re- 
member that when diplomatists deceive, they at any rate 
deceive the actual or potential enemies of their country. 
To deceive one’s friends and colleagues at home and men 
with whom one is acting is one thing, to deceive the 
enemy is quite another. No doubt it may be pleaded 
that the world being what it is, a little deceit must 
be allowed. Possibly. At any rate we have no wish 
to be mealy-mouthed. What, however, we must insist 
on is that Mr. Rhodes’s method of taking in his 
friends, official superiors, and business gj colleagues was 
not really wise or prudent. Looked at from any point 
of view it was excessively bad business. Mr. Rhodes’s 
reputation even as a statesman has thus been very greatly 
damaged by the inquiry. In spite of the marked way in 
which Mr. Rhodes was spared by the members of the 
Committee, the fact remains that the inquiry has enor- 
mously reduced his preposterous claim to be considered 
one of the builders of the Empire. Clivedeceived Omichund, 
but Omichund was, in reality, an enemy of the British, and 
Clive gave us India. Mr. Rhodes deceived the men who 
were working for England, and very nearly lost us South 
Africa. These are facts worth remembering when we are 
asked to condone Mr. Rhodes’s little faults on account of 
the great things he has done for the Empire. 





TWO IRISH FRIDAYS. 


1," JE ventured to say last week, when commenting on 

the very singular phenomenon of the universal 
approbation bestowed on Mr. Balfour’s scheme for giving to 
Ireland a local government as full and free as that which 
has already been given to England and Scotland, that 
“Treland is the land of all lands where unexpected 
difficulties arise, indeed where there sometimes seems 
to be a kind of popular disappointment if they do 
not arise.” We had not to wait long for the veri- 
fication of that remark. Yesterday week that popular 
disappointment found its voice, and that on a most in- 
opportune occasion. The week after Mr. Balfour’s state- 
ment had hardly expired, or had expired only a few 
minutes previously, when in the discussion of the vote to 
complete the sum of £19,087 for harbours under the 
Board of Trade and for lighthouses abroad, the cry, not 
to say even the wail, that anything like a note of satisfac- 
tion should have inadvertently escaped the Irish party at 
Mr. Balfour’s proposal for doing financial justice to 
Ireland on one small point, broke from the Irish party, 
and was not stifled till Mr. J. Redmond, the leader of the 
Parnellites, Mr. Clancy, Mr. W. Redmond, and Mr. Field 
had all been suspended and obliged to quit the House. 
No occasion for such an outbreak could possibly have 
been less appropriate. The vote was a vote for harbours 
and lighthouses, and on such a vote to force a discussion. 
whether or not Ireland paid too large a proportion of the 
cost, instead of raising that question on a general discussion 
of the financial relations of the two countries, was a clear 
abuse of the Orders of the House. You might as well 
discuss the general question of Home-rule on the same 
vote, or, indeed, the justice or injustice of the Act of 
Union. But the truth evidently was that the Parnellites 
had repented of letting it be seen that they approved Mr. 
Balfour’s suggestion for reconciling the landlords and 
tenants so far as to render a democratic Local Government 
Bill safe in Ireland. They felt it necessary to show that 
in Ireland there is a real sense of “ popular disappoint- 
ment” when things go smoothly with this country. The 
satisfaction expressed with Mr. Balfour’s suggestion of a 
week earlier rankled in their minds. They were deter- 
mined to show that on reconsideration they were by no 
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means satisfied, and had much larger grievances to put 
forward. If Irishmen were to show the faintest trace of 
placability towards England, their national occupation 
would, in the opinion of the Parnellites, be gone. They 
felt that they had made a great mistake in not finding 
fault a week sooner. They were bound to make up for it 
as well as they could by getting suspended, and making a 
violent attack on the Chairman of Committees for sus- 
pending them. That was the only way in which they 
could retrieve their error, and show the Irish people 
their remorse for ever having committed it. Not 
that they repented of having indicated their inten- 
tion to take anything that the English Government 
would give, but that they did bitterly repent having 
even seemed for a moment disposed to be satisfied with 
it. It is of the very essence of their position to find 
England always in the wrong. Even the Anti-Parnellites, 
who desire, so far as possible, to co-operate with the 
Radical party, would, we believe, find it almost impossible 
to co-operate cordially with them, directly they had got 
out of them as much as they could get. Home-rule itself 
would be insipid so soon as they had obtained it, if they 
could not find some plausible reason for complaining that 
it had been inadequate, and short of what they had had 
a right to expect. The Irish party feel every concession 
flavourless which does not leave a grievance behind it. 
Like the penultimate Lord Derby’s Irish friend who had 
not got the promised appointment, but had had another 
offer quite as good which he declined, they “prefer the 
grievance.” We do not believe that Ireland would be 
happy if it got even its independence without plenty of 
opening for indignation against England. That is the 
piquant element in their political food. We have no doubt 
that during every day in the week between May 21st and 
28th there was a growing sense of self-reproach in the minds 
of the whole Irish party, which broke out yesterday week in 
that unreasonable Parnellite revolt against the Chairman 
of Committees, which afforded the whole party a pro- 
found sense of relief. So far as we can judge, the Irish 
party found themselves as thoroughly uncomfortable after 
the evening of May 21st as if on that day they had all 
been dressed in Court dress and could not rid themselves 
of the strange and uncanny sensation of having worn a 
uniform that travestied their real feelings. It was not 
till four of them had been named by the Speaker and 
compelled to quit the House of Commons that they 
recovered their self-respect and once more recognised 
themselves as the avowed foes of the English people. Our 
own belief is that even if they ever succeeded in wresting 
just such a constitution as they now demand from English 
statesmen, they would soon weary of it, unless they found 
that they had wounded English statesmen to the 
quick by extorting that demand. If, on the contrary, 
they found English statesmen perfectly satisfied with 
what they had done, their own dissatisfaction would in- 
crease day by day till they had found some way of so 
using the concessions they had obtained as to make the 
English party fret at their own weakness in conceding so 
much. What the Irish party really want is not the 
means of securing Irish liberty, but the means of securing 
the mortification of England. Without that they would 
never be happy. With that they would probably feel that 
life was again worth living. Even twice the liberties 
extracted from England, if only England did not appear 
to smart under the pangs, would not please Ireland half 
as much as one-half of the same amount of liberty which, 
nevertheless, pricked this country to the quick, and gave 
Ireland the satisfaction of seeing us start and wince. 
We do not mean that the Irish take pleasure in the mere 
infliction of pain on England, for we believe that if she 
could feel that she was condescending to us, and giving 
us gratification out of her own wealth of generosity, she 
would greatly prefer it to seeing us suffer under the 
infliction of Irish taunts. But what the Irish really want 
is to feel above us, either by the exercise of condescend- 
ing generosity, or by the infliction of punishments which 
Ireland alone could impose. She cannot bear to hear 
England spoken of as “the predominant partner” in 
the Union. That is just the secret of her hatred of 
the Union. If she were the predominant partner she 
would have found no fault with the Union, and it may 
even be that however badly she might have managed our 
joint affairs, she would not have hurt our amour propre 
half as often or half as severely as we have managed to 





e Ss aa 
hurt hers. The Irish always sigh for impogeih:: 
They might be happy if Ireland oa twice the ite 
England, and had more than double the population - rhe 
that is just the sort of topsy-turvy world which ‘it ut 
of no kind of use praying for, and yet unforty ry 
it is just the kind of impossibility of which Ireland maye 
a grievance, partly perhaps because it is an impossibility, 


We should be very sorry, however, to think that the 
Irish outbreak of yesterday week would make the small 
difference in Mr. Balfour’s policy, and we are quite ms 
that it will nct. We ought to proceed on the just al 
kindly policy which Mr. Balfour has sketched without ar 
reference at all to these little outbursts of temper, The 
quite true that Ireland will not be reconciled to yg be 
any policy, however wise and just; but still it wiy] b 
very much easier to govern Ireland if we give no just 
cause of offence, than it will be if we are quite indifferent 
whether we hurt their amour propre or not. The Trish 
people, with all their indisposition to be friendly with yg 
have a very keen sense of their own true interests, and 
however little disposed they may be to feel cordial} 
towards us, they are the last people to cut their own 
throats by undervaluing what Mr. Balfour has to off 
even though they may be quite determined to ask for g 
great deal more than Mr. Balfour would be prepared tp 
give. Our true policy is to be both just and cordial t 
Ireland, whether Ireland is just and cordial to us or not, 
Though it may be impossible to win her heart, as Mr 
Morley has found, it is not impossible to stifle the 
active disloyalty which renders Ireland difficult to govern, 
Indeed, we know already how much ground we have gained 
and how. much ground the Fenians have lost, since we 
entered earnestly on the policy of doing all we can to 
foster the prosperity of that ill-fated island. 





IS AUSTRIA WEAK? 


M R. GLADSTONE, in the ill-judged letter which he 
has addressed to Mr. Bonham-Carter—ill-judged 
because 1t connects British action in Eastern Europe too 
closely with our party disputes—makes incidentally the 
remark that Austria is a much “weaker” Power than 
either Germany or Russia. In so saying he expresses, we 
believe, the usual opinion of this country, which judges 
States rather too much by their temporary success in battle, 
and which is always under the illusion that the Hapsburg 
Empire is a kind of political mosaic which will speedily 
break under the hammer; but we doubt greatly whether 
his view is accurate. There is, of course, as the late Mr, 
Freeman passed his life in asserting, no such Empire as 
“ Austria ;” but the Hapsburg dynasty, which is Austria, 
is a living entity, and possesses very large resources for 
war. Its supply of men is as large as that of Germany, 
and all its men, apart from their organisation, are 
admirable soldiers. There are no better fighters in the 
world than South Germans—witness the feats of General 
Von der Tann’s Bavarian corps d’armée in 1870—the 
Croats have high military reputation; that Wallachs will 
fight was shown by King Charles of Roumania in 1877; 
and all the races of Hungary, Magyar or Slav, have fought 
for the last three centuries with high credit, and when 
well commanded, as under the Archduke Charles, with 
reasonable success. The excellence of the Austrian cavalry 
in particular is admitted even by the Prussian Staff; while 
the Roumanian Army, which would in any probable war 
be at the Hapsburg’s disposal, defeated the Ottomans at 
Plevna, and enabled the Russians to dictate the Treaty of 
San Stefano. The officers, it is true, are not so good as those 
of Germany, because Austria does not possess the same class 
of proud but poverty-stricken squires, accustomed to 
regard soldiering as their only profession, and drilled for 
generations in the great art of taking trouble about details. 
They are, however, much better educated in their work 
than they were in 1866; the excessive favouritism for 
men of high birth has at all events been diminished; and 
there is no reason whatever why Austria, which is excep- 
tionally hospitable to foreign military ability, should not 
throw up a Commander-in-Chief of genius. The difficulties 
of race which so hamper the civil administration are but 
little felt within the Army, which is carefully taught to 
consider itself a brotherhood, and now that the Italians 
have returned to their proper nationality, there is 10 
division about whose loyalty on the field the Emperor 
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“Jd entertain serious doubts. The civil departments of 

bn Army, the commissariat in particular, are in much 
ihe r order than they were in the campaign against 
eon III, when whole brigades were left half-fed, 
‘ two national Treasuries having recovered themselves, 

hile the whole country is fuller of munitions, supplies, 

vod means of transport than it has ever been before. 
f Austria, no doubt, has been unfortunate in 


0 
“eer to declare that a dynasty which controls at 


ferns notice half a million of such troops as the 
Austrian, and at a month’s notice quite three half- 


nillions more, is even comparatively a weak Power, seems 

ig us, Who by nO means approve Austrian policy, rather a 

rash opinion. ; 

It is especially rash just now, when the Hapsburgs, if 
ariven to act at all—a contingency which the Emperor 

Francis Joseph obviously avoids with even too much 

wlicitude—would be compelled to strike to the Hast 

instead of to the West. The Hapsburgs have just now 
two possible enemies, the Romanoffs and the Ottomans, 
and as against either of them their geographical position 
isa most formidable one. Everybody is assuming just 
now, we fear with too much truth, that the physical 

wer to turn the Turks out of Thessaly does not exist; 
but if the Hapsburgs made up their minds to that 
wurse they could, and we do not doubt would, crush 

Bdhem Pasha in a fortnight. There is nothing except his 

army to stop them till they reach Salonica, which they 

would attack by sea almost as easily as we could, though, 
of course, with smaller squadrons, Even if they could 
not call out the Bulgarian Army to fall on Edhem’s com- 
munications—and Austria once in movement could offer 
the Bulgarians high terms—they could attack Edhem 
from Novi Bazar with a stronger army than his own, 
supported by an efficient fleet, which he does not possess. 
We believe this is thoroughly understood at Constanti- 
nople, where Austria is classed in Palace opinion as 
mw dangerous.” Even as against Russia and in 
defence of Turkey, the Hapsburgs have an amazingly 
strong position. The Russians cannot really reach Constan- 
tinople by a march along the Asiatic side of the Black Sea, 
forthe route is too long, and crossing an army from Odessa 
into Bulgaria by sea would, even if Bulgaria were friendly. 
which is doubtful, be a most expensive and difficult opera- 
tion in the teeth of the Austrian fleet, to which the 

Dardanelles would in such a contingency be freely 
opened. The Russians must, in fact, march by the old 
road across the Danube and through the Balkans, and 
that march, with the huge Austrian and the smaller 
Roumanian Army ready to attack them in flank and 
destroy their communications, would, as able members of 
the Russian Staff have long since acknowledged, be a 
most dangerous operation. One of them at least declared 
in @ most convincing paper that Russia must conquer 
Austria first, or she might suffer a ruinous defeat, the 
Austrian soldiery being at least the equals of the Russian. 
That this was the conviction of the Emperor Alexander IT. 
in 1877 is clear, for under no other circumstances would 
he have signified to the Hapsburgs, as he did in an auto- 
graph letter, that they might make a “ military occupa- 
tion” of Bosnia-Herzegovina without opposition from 
him, The occupation was afterwards approved by Europe, 
but it originated in an offer from the Russian Court, 
dictated by the certainty that if the Hapsburgs declared 
war, the Russian armies could never reach the Balkan 
passes in safety. 

We write without the smallest feeling of friendship for 
Austria, which is just now shielding Turkey, and deferring 
to an extent we hardly understand to the German 
Emperor. We can remember too much of the quarrel 
with Hungary to believe in the genuine liberalism of the 
dynasty, and we dislike both its Ultramontane proclivities 
and the “Olympian pride,” as the Germans call it, of 
which always in his diplomacy, and sometimes in his 
internal administration, even this experienced Emperor 
lever gets finally rid. But it is not wise when con- 
sidering international affairs to condemn a Power as weak 
because we dislike its action—that is just the blunder all 
Europe has been making about the Ottomans—or to for- 
get that every Power which has existed for hundreds of 
years must possess somehow and somewhere an inner 
source of strength. The Hapsburg dynasty rules a con- 
glomerate of nations; but it has contrived to convince 


pacified the active elements in. the populations, and it has 
evolved in the Army a spirit of devotion towards itself 
which, if it is not loyalty, is at all events an effective 
working substitute. Moreover, though the conglomerate 
character of the population included within the Empire is 
a source of weakness, it is also a source of strength, every 
nationality in Eastern Europe knowing that if absorbed 
within the Hapsburg dominion it will continue to exist as 
a separate entity, and that no effort will be made to impose 
on it a foreign language, a foreign creed, or a foreign social 
system. That conviction is the first secret of the success 
of Baron de Kallay in Bosnia, though the second is, no 
doubt, that he is one of the men who know how to rule. 
There are very grave persons still in Europe who think 
that this tendency to tolerate Federalism may yet place 
the crown of Byzantium upon a Hapsburg, and without 
endorsing that rather wild dream, it is certain that 
the tolerance constantly diminishes resistance, and there- 
fore, as rulers need only ask acquiescence from their 
subjects, increases Austrian power. There will be plenty 
to think about in Eastern Europe in the next few months, 

and we may as well have the broad data tolerably right. 





CHURCHES WITHOUT DOGMAS. 


| ig the interesting address on “ Reading” which the 
Bishop of London gave at Sion College yesterday 
week, he devoted the last part of his speech to a most 
useful exposition of the blunder of those very blind guides 
who are anxious to distinguish between religion and 
theology, and who are quite pleased with themselves for 
defending religion at the expense of both theology and 
dogma, which they loftily disown. Dr. Creighton holds 
that dogma is only an accurate statement of what is true 
in religion,—in fact, the intellectual anatomy of religious 
faith. We certainly hold that a Church without a dogma 
is very much like a body without an articulated frame- 
work of bones, or an action without a distinct purpose, 
that is, a gelatinous organisation which cannot easily 
answer any usefulend. A flabby mass of confused feelings 
will never yield a clear conviction. Yet there can be no 
religion, however vague, without faith in God, which is 
a dogma, nor without faith in personal responsibility, 
which is another dogma. You might as well hold that 
there could be geography without a survey and a map, as 
that there could be a religion without a theology. It is 
of the very essence of a religion that there should be 
a clear conviction of the relation of the soul to God. 
And there can be no such conviction without a belief 
that God is, and also a belief that the soul is, each 
of which beliefs are essentially dogmatic. So, too, if 
Christianity is to be regarded as a Revelation at all, 
there must be a distinct conception of Christ, and again, 
of Christ’s relation both to God and to man, and what- 
ever that conception may be, whether one that makes 
Christ a mere ideal of humanity, or a mediator 
between God and man who has taken the humanity into 
the divine nature, it must be a distinct conception to be 
of the least value to the Church which sets it forth and 
confesses it. The modern eagerness to get the advantages 
both of undogmatic Christianity for the purpose of 
drawing the various Churches into closer friendship with 
each other, and also of dogmatic Christianity for the purpose 
of securing a more influential teaching, is altogether 
irrational and subversive of true sincerity. It is im- 
possible to be both indifferent to the dogmatic convictions 
which separate you from other Churches and full of zeal 
on behalf of those convictions. Yet that is what a great 
many of our modern Churches try to be, and believe 
that they succeed in being. If dogma is not to be of 
primary importance it will soon cease to be of any im- 
portance at all. Nothing can be more inconsistent than 
to ery down the importance of teaching children the 
doctrine of the Incarnation in their Board-schools, and to 
cry up the importance of teaching them that doctrine in 
their Church lessons. If it is unimportant to insist 
on that doctrine in their Board-schools, the children 
will soon learn to think it unimportant altogether. 
If it is made really important im their Church- 
schools, they will soon learn to be indignant that 
it is ignored in their Board-schools. It is impossible 
to pretend that to teach it is a duty of very inferior sig- 
nificance to the duty of teaching children that they are all 





them that they would not be safer if they parted, it has 





sheep of one fold and should associate together for religious 
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as well as for social purposes, and yet to maintain that 
if one set of them hold that God became man on purpose 
that he might reveal to man the divine love, there is 
no reason at all why another set of them should not 
be allowed to believe that no such event ever happened, 
and that it is a gross superstition derogatory to the 
divine being to suppose that it ever did happen. 
Surely it is of infinitely more importance to impress on 
children what God has really done for them, than it is 
to associate them together in religious classes where they 
learn a vague Christian theism but ignore what most of 
their teachers regard as the very kernel of the Christian 
Revelation—classes which also fail to teach the children 
whose parents hold the doctrine of the Incarnation to be 
a pure superstition that it is such a superstition, at 
once degrading to God and contaminating to children at 
the age when superstition is most easily contracted. It 
appears to us that nothing can be more dangerous than 
to drop that aspect of Christianity which is the most 
characteristic and the most impressive for those who 
profoundly believe it, or to drop the warning against it 
for those who regard it as the germ of all that is mis- 
leading and anthropomorphic in religion. 

The dogma of the Incarnation is either true or false. If it 
is true, it is one of the greatest and most illuminating of all 
truths. If it is false, it is one of the most distracting and 
distorting of all falsehoods. It cannot be right that it 
should be ignored. It should either be taught with the 
most ardent faith, or repudiated with the most peremptory 
earnestness. Christianity without dogma is as unmeaning 
as science without postulates. Both theology and science 
depend on assumptions without which there could be no 
reasoning; and the reasoning of theology rests upon 
accurate historical assumptions, just as the reasoning of 
science depends upon accurate ph ysical assumptions. 

Dr. Creighton says very justly that, according to a 
good many people, “ the early Church set to work to make 
a series of unwarranted statements about the Gospel,” 
whereas, as a matter of fact, “every dogma was simply 
formulated to protect the historic record of the historic 
Church against those who made statements which they 
could not substantiate. Dogmas were not an addition to 
Scripture, but an attempt to preserve the exact meaning of 
Scripture.” And yet Churches which show that they 
really believe that their dogmas are founded on a sound 
historic basis, by teaching them to their own schools, often 
appear to attach so slight a comparative importance to 
them that they are quite ready to sacrifice them in the 
ordinary religious teaching of the Board-schools for what, 
we suppose, they must regard as the far greater import- 
ance of securing the habitual companionship of those who 
are to be taught in private to reject these dogmas with 
those who are to be taught in private to accept them. Yet 
we think we may safely predict that the private assurance, 
‘This is all superstition, don’t listen to it,’ will have a 
great deal more effect than the private assurance, ‘ This is 
all true, though we do not insist on having it taught at 
the cost of separating those whose parents reject it from 
you whose parents believe it.’ The hint that the rejecting 
of a doctrine will be the sign of a fastidious judgment, 
will have much more influence over children than the hint 
;that in accepting it there will be the sign of a humble and 
docile spirit. 

Churches without a firm dogmatic basis are like 
trees whose trunks have been hollowed out by 
gradual decay, and will give way to the first great 
gust which strikes them. And that seems to us to be 
the position of a good many of the English Churches 
which are given up to practical undenominationalism, 
even though they profess to hold fast by the doctrines 
and creed which they have inherited from their fore- 
fathers. Directly the desire for firm political co-operation 
with other Churches begins to show itself in any 
Church as more potent than the religious creed from 
which it derives, or professes to derive, its stamina, 
we may be quite sure that that Church is beginning 
to undergo a. spiritual collapse and to twine itself 
like ivy round an external support instead of lending 
itself to the support of weaker growths. We may be 
sure that the great religions of the world are losing their 
natural vigour directly they begin to stretch out towards 
the social props which are nearest to them. Neither 


the Christianity of the first centuries, nor, indeed, for 
that matter, the Calvinism, or the Presbyterianism, or 


. i 
the Wesleyanism of the Reformation, ey 
of leaning on the sympathy or the co-cgeraaet 
more or less politically like-minded Churches, Yet . 
we see many of the Nonconformist sects more eget 
alliances against a State Church than even for spirit . 
testimony to the truth of their own convictions, Ba: ta 
and Congregationalists, and Calvinists and the more Radied 
Wesleyans, and even Unitarians, are more ardent sUupporte 
of common education in those religious tenets in which 
they all agree, than they are of strenuous teaching in th 
doctrines in which they differ. They are enthuse 
against separate religious teaching wherever Separate 
religious teaching can be avoided, and care more that 
Nonconformists should all be drawn nearer to each other 
and should learn to fight together against a State Church 
than they are that orthodox Nonconformists, ag ¢h, 
believers in the Incarnation are called, should be taught 
}to hold fast by the leading doctrine of Revelation a 
St. Paul and St. John understood it. That appears to 
us a very clear sign of dwindling belief in this higher 
doctrine, and of more eager belief in the political duty of 
breaking down the authority of the State Church. Anda; 
the devout confidence of the Nonconformists in their 
creed becomes less earnest, the enthusiasm for an alliance 
against the religion of the State increases. In othe 
words, the Churches as Churches become less vigorous, 
while the Churches as political allies against an authority 
of which they grow more and more jealous, grow more 
vigorous. Yet in the end the Churches which hold fast 
to their theological creeds will survive the Churches which 
gradually fade away into semi-political organisations, 





DOES AMERICA HATE ENGLAND? 


HE interesting letter from Washington in this month's 
National Review opens up a question, often dig. 
cussed, which may prove to be of the greatest moment to 
England in the event of any international complication of 
a serious nature in which England may be involved. The 
unpopularity of England is an unpleasant topic, about 
which much might be said by a calm and philosophic 
observer. But while most English people, with that 
indifference to foreign opinion which is characteristic of 
the race, would declare that they cared little what was 
thought about them in Europe, they would at the same time 
profess—and with sincerity—an earnest desire for cordial 
appreciation on the part of their American cousins. The 
friendly references at banquets and public meetings to 
the United States, the frequent and excellent practice of 
proposing the toast of the President, the constant use 
made of the American flag in street decorations and on the 
humble van of the Bank Holiday entertainer, are not mere 
facons de parler, but genuine expressions of goodwill. 
The question suggested by the letter in the National 
Review is whether this feeling is reciprocated on the other 
side. The Washington writer says it is not, and our own 
experience tends to confirm this view to a considerable 
degree. 

Let us first, however, say that the question is not easy 
to answer, because American opinion is so varied, and 
American life so complex. There are, said Disraeli, two 
Englands, rich and poor; and Emerson, commenting on 
that saying, declared that the two Englands were the 
England of justice, of liberty, of humane ideas, and noble 
insight, and the England of narrowness and unreason. 
Now, there are several Americas, not only geographically 
as in the well-known generalisations of East, West, and 
South, but still more ethically, intellectually, from the 
point of view of culture and ideas. To hear a good, 
large-hearted New England divine at, say, a great Non- 
conformist gathering in England, you would suppose that 
America sincerely loved the land of Bunyan, Wesley, and 
Doddridge; and it would be quite true from the point of 
view of the constituency the speaker represented. But if 
a Western Member of Congress were to address a meeting 
at Dublin under the presidency of Archbishop Walsh in 
favour of the silver programme, you would conclude that 
the United States were aflame with hatred of England; and 
to a great degree that also would be true. Each would be 
speaking from his own point of view and from that of his 
milieu. Now, of such sections of opiaion in the United 
States thereare not merely two, but possiblytwenty. It must 
be remembered that, first, a larger and larger proportion 





of people in the United States are every year non-English. 
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» old anti-English feeling could be accounted for in 
er years by the Irish element, and the flame of Irish 
on ig still kept steadily burning. But the Irish are, 
vativelY, less numerous and important than they were, 
ing to the enormous Teuton, Italian, Scandinavian, and 
aaeaie invasions, which have converted the great central 
po like Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, into 
po most polyglot, cosmopolitan places in the world. At 
the last municipal election in New York it was shown that 
the voters of German birth comprised about one-fourth of 
the whole electorate, while the last Census revealed a 
foreign element of about 21 per cent. of the entire 
pulation. The Anglo-Saxon reserve forces are, in a 
ae steadily declining, and therefore England does not 
find in America the racial backing she could once count 
upon. 
vt it must be at once admitted that, even among those 

of English descent, the anti-English feeling is strong. 
Take the city of Boston, where, on the whole, the Re- 
wolican vote is English, while the Democratic is Irish. 
re have heard at mass meetings of both parties the most 
unpleasant innuendoes against England, and they have 
always won applause. In 1893, when the Republican re- 
action began, no charge of the many that were hurled at Mr. 
Cleveland was more frequent or more popular than the 
one that he was English. “Is it not time that we had an 
American in the White House ?” (we quote from memory) 
was an exclamation we heard from one of the most justly 
respected men in the Republican party, and it was almost 
drowned in applause. At the last Presidential contest 
each candidate posed as anti-English,—Mr. McKinley 
because a high tariff would hurt English trade; Mr. 
Bryan because “free silver” would deal a blow at 
English finance. Those who will read Mr. Bryan’s 
recently published account of his campaign will find the 
anti-English note all through, although it must be 
admitted that this note is combined witb fierce denun- 
ciation of New York bankers, who are bracketed with the 
magnates of Lombard Street. This attitude of hostility 
to England as the centre of high finance is a com- 
paratively new element, but it will evidently be worked— 
to use the American slang—* for all it is worth.” Thus 
we get several distinct sections of opinion in America, 
some friendly, as the religious class, at least on its 
Protestant side, and the university class, which looks to 
England as the model for municipal reform and Free- 
trade ; but others more hostile, as ¢.g., the Irish, the foreign 
element, which is manipulated by politicians, and the 
average American of the North. The balance seems to us 
to lie on the side of hostility. Hatred may be too strong 
aword to use, but that there is widespread dislike we 
cannot doubt. That dislike is not towards individual 
Englishmen, but towards England as a political power. 
That would be our analysis of the facts. 

But what of the explanation of these facts? How are 
we to account for such a feeling, so little understood here ? 
We do not profess to be able to explain fully a sentiment 
fed from many sources, but we may hint at some of the 
causes. And first, one cause lies deep in history. Various 
as were the elements which contributed to the American 
Republic, New England Puritanism predominated. That 
Puritanism, intensely Republican in form and feeling, 
heartily disliked the return of England to Monarchy, even 
in its modified form, and the feeling, expressed at the time 
of the Revolution by such men as Samuel Adams, has 
survived. On the one hand the laxity, on the other the 
picturesque and genial humanism, were uncongenial to 
the stern and morose but incorruptible men of New 
England, whose spirit and moral attitude, shorn of most 
of the old dogmas in which they were enshrined, still holds 
sway over much of America. This spirit is nowhere 
keener to-day than in those somewhat narrow and colour- 
less Western regions from which the Populist cause 
derives its chief strength. There is, we should say, a 
different temper in the Northern States from that 
which prevails in England,—a temper displayed in such 
forms as the Prohibition movement, with its determina- 
tion that there shall be no more cakes and ale, in the 


’ Constant outcry against any official imitation of European 


lavish display, in the slender salaries to Judges and other 
ublic men who are connected with a rigid theory of 
publican simplicity, alien to English feeling, and a 
legacy of the old days of English Puritanism. 
In the second place, we lay some stress on the early 





education of American youth in anti-English feeling 
through the text-books of American history, aided by the 
influence exercised by American teachers. We mean, of 
course, the teachers in primary schools, not those in 
Colleges or Universities. The primary school in America 
is a forcing-house of what the French call Chauvinism, and 
of what is termed “ Americanism” by those who wish to 
glorify and idealise a very unideal fact. The national flag 
always waves over the schoolhouse, suggesting to the pupils 
the national idea, and they are taught inside the doctrines 
which even soenlightened a writer as Bancroft madecommon 
property in America, that the Declaration of Independence 
opened an absolutely new era in the world’s history, and that 
the Constitution is a model uf human wisdom compared with 
which the Constitutions of European countries, especially 
of England, are contemptible. The undoubted wrongs 
perpetrated by Engiand—especially the using of hired 
Hessians and Indian savages to kill their own heroic 
ancestors—are dwelt upon and impressed in their most 
exaggerated forms on the boys and girls of America. 
Every Fourth of July, shorn though that festival is of its 
old splendour, is utilised to deepen and perpetuate the 
impression so made, and we need not wonder that the 
youthful nature is easily moulded, and that prejudices 
instilled into the mind in youth become crystallised 
opinions in riper age. We must remember, too, that, 
large as is the annual exodus to Europe, the great mass 
of the American people have never crossed the ocean, and 
thus have acquired that fault of a contented insularity 
which Lowell, in one of his most suggestive speeches, 
declared with truth was a besetting weakness of demo- 
cracy. 

Many years ago Lord Salisbury, then Lord Robert 
Cecil, speaking in the House of Commons, said that Eng- 
land and America were inevitable rivals, and could: 
never be real friends. He did not then dream that it 
would ever fall to his lot to help in the framing of a: 
Treaty of Arbitration with this rival Power, and doubt- 
less he would not care that the speech should be recalled 
to his recollection now, though it is embalmed in the 
unerring pages of Hansard. We believe that this feeling 
to which Lord Salisbury gave utterance is widely felt in 
America. The more comprehensive minds in America 
think of that continent as the rival of Europe, but the 
average American knows or cares little about Europe as a 
whole,—it is embodied for him in England ‘There is a 
glee, almost childish, when it is announced that the 
American production of pig-iron or steel has overtoppedi 
that of England,—it is an instance of the feeling of 
rivalry. The American political system is felt to be 
a rival of the English, American trade of English 
trade, American books, art, and science of English. 
It was almost ludicrous to observe the unconcealed 
delight, even of grave business men, when the: 
American yacht beat the English in New York 
Harbour, and thousands of sober citizens stood outside 
newspaper offices to learn the result and to express their 
feelings. It is the sentiment of a young nation not yet 
sure of its footing, and best acquainted among its elder 
rivals with one particular nation, whom it dislikes most 
because it is most susceptible to its praise or blame. Few 
Americans would trouble their heads about rivalry with 
France or Germany, but England comes closer to 
them; their very dislike is, in its way,a kind of com- 
pliment. 

We think we may add, without offence, that there is 
also a feeling, not admitted in public, but still very real, 
that England has been winning lately in this rival con- 
test. The American Constitution has in late years 
revealed defects which were never thought of in the 
earlier days when it was regarded as almost inspired, 
while the English Constitution has proved flexible beyond 
expectation. The American flag has almost disappeared 
from the ocean, while the Union Jack floats over the globe. 
A policy of short-sighted exclusiveness has involved 
American finance and industry in perpetual erises, while 
English revenue has expanded and English prosperity has 
become the envy of a country with a hundred times greater 
national resources, but with a growing poverty and dis- 
content. We mourn over this fact, for we are not of those 
who hold the American Protectionist doctrine, that one 
nation’s loss is another’s gain; but fact we believe it to. 
be, and we cannot ignore it in our estimate of the causes 
which have led up to the undoubted feeling of antagonism 
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which, deplore it as we may, the rejection of the 
Arbitration Treaty revealed in the United States. 

But we should not conclude with what may be suspected, 
or even remotely imagined, as a pharisaic note. We have 
our faults as a people, and one of them is a certain self- 
satisfied air of superiority, which often finds expression in 
well-smeant but very irritating moral discourses to other 
nations. We have been guilty of this sermonising towards 
the American people, and it is remembered against us. Is 
it not time that our methods should be more in accord 
with our excellent intentions, and: that we should see that 
there are customs and traditions which are not at all 
English, and yet which are as admirable as our own ? 





THE JOINT-STOCK NUISANCE. 


i is unnecessary to call evidence in support of the 

assertion that the formation of new joint-stock com- 
panies is proceeding at an altogether abnormal pace. 
Every newspaper reader knows only too well that the 
pages of the daily Press are swamped with advertise- 
ments clamouring for subscriptions to this or that new 
company, formed to acquire, extend, and develop the 
eminently prosperous and old-established business of such 
and such a concern, and promising future success with an 
explicit frankness that contrasts strongly with the reticent 
diffidence which shrouds the past history of the enterprise 
in modest oblivion. 

But though the fact is obvious enough, the consequences 
are less evident, and though several years will probably 
pass before the results of the present joint-stocking 
epidemic become practically apparent, it is perhaps worth 
while to call attention to some of the evils that must in- 
evitably follow. It is, of course, natural enough that the 
average investor, disgusted with the low rate of interest 
returned by first-class securities when purchased at current 
prices, should be tempted by the promises of high dividends 
contained in the multitude of prospectuses that choke his 
letter-box and cover his daily paper. There are obvious 
advantages about a system of investment which saves 
broker’s commission, stamps and fees, and all the etcceteras 
which take so considerable a slice off the sum invested 
when it passes through professional hands on the Stock 
Exchange. A subscriber to a new company fills up the 
application form and draws a cheque, buying his securi- 
ties direct from the producer and eliminating the middle- 
men. This is a very good plan, on paper, but its successful 
working requires a knowledge of financial detail and an 
amount of care and caution in selecting investments that 
is seldom brought to bear upon the matter by the amateur 
investor, who is only too readily gulled by a series of 
statements unsupported by figures and violating all the 
rules of logic. The company-promoter thus finding all 
the circumstances in his favour—abundance of money 
seeking employment, abnormally high prices of well- 
secured investments, and an eager public that has not the 
knowledge, and will not take the trouble, necessary for 
the adequate analysis of a prospectus—naturally makes 
hay while the sun shines, and a number of syndicates have 
recently been formed for the express purpose of exploiting 
certain sorts of industries, buying up shops, factories, and 
breweries, and reselling them as joint-stock companies, 
capitalised at a figure which is equally certain to secure a 
handsome profit for the vendor, and to jeopardise the 
continuance of dividends for the subscribers. 

The most fashionable, and also the most questionable, 
field of company-promoting activity at the present moment 
is found among retail businesses. It is sufficiently evident 
that this sort of enterprise is peculiarly liable to ups and 
downs caused by changes of condition, such as local com- 
petition or the deterioration of a neighbourhood, and 
therefore requires more than any other the incessant 
vigilance and ready adaptability to circumstances that can 
only be given to it by the management of an individua! 
owner, who devotes his whole time to it, and stands or 
falis by the result of bis work. We do not, of course, 
refer to the gigantic retail establishments, which can 
present such advantages of varied choice, rapid turnover, and 
the power to do a day’s shopping under one roof, that they 
can draw customers from all the suburbs and the adjacent 
counties. Even in their case the management of a single 
Owner is much more likely to be successful than that of a 
company, but a board of directors has a better chance 
with them than when it attempts to direct the operations 
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of a number of little shops scattered y 

different neighbourhoods, which lose all their indi 
adaptability without gaining anything in the pe ual 
cheap and efficient administration by being amal ¥ of 
into an unwieldy joint-stock concern. Neve . 
would appear from the number of shops that tt 
recently joint-stocked themselves that the. investor 
siders their shares to be especially safe and Profitable 
the promoting syndicates, which look only to thee 
immediate profit, are very glad to encourage. such 
tendency, and businesses that can muster any show of 
present prosperity are continually being urged to 
immediate advantage of it in the shape of a} 
purchase-price; and the shopkeepers, who know most about 
the worries and dangers of their trade, are more 
willing to accept a comfortable sum in cash in return 
for responsibilities and risks which are continual} 
increased by the stress of competition. These d 
sponsibilities and risks are of course carefully glo 
over in the prospectus, or else omitted altogether 
and the prices that are asked for the businesses ay 
based upon the assumptions that a retail shop will lag 
as long as the British Empire, and is as free from com, 
petition as the Bank of England. The company thy; 
begins life with an unwieldy capital on the liability side 
of its balance-sheet, and with nothing to show in its 
assets but a little freehold or leasehold property, a good 
deal of stock-in-trade which even constantly recurring 
“ clearance sales” have not been able to get rid of, anda 
“ goodwill” which is generally so daring an imaginative 
effort that its exact amount is carefully concealed. Ip. 
vestors readily forget that the profits of a private 
business remunerated the manager and enriched the owner 
in the same person,whereas, when once the concern is joint. 
stocked, there are directors’ fees to pay, secretarial expenses 
to find, and other charges involved by the change which 
must be met, before ever the shareholders can claim a 
return on their money. These items are seldom allowed 
for by the constructors of prospectuses, who generally 
insinuate that the full amount of the net profit shown 
under individual management will be available for dis. 
tribution under the collectivist system. Now it is notorious 
that shopkeeping is a business that, under the most 
favourable circumstances of position and management, 
cannot claim permanence as one of its advantages. New 
shops spring up, and mere novelty has a great attraction 
for the sex that does most of the world’s shopping; old 
customers move away, and the ever-advancing facility of 
transit concentrates more and more business in the hands 
of the huge central emporia that provide everything 
from a ball dress to a bootlace, and will deliver the latest 
novel or fresh fish: anywhere within a ten-mile radius. 
The “ goodwill” of a shop is thus an asset for which no 
prudent person who took the trouble to consider the 
matter would dream of giving more than two, or at the 
outside three, years’ purchase, and yet when promoters 
allow us to trace the price that they ask for this will-o’- 
the-wisp, it is common enough to see it valued at half a 
dozen to ten years’ purchase, thus throwing a load on the 
shoulders of the company at the outset, and adding con- 
siderably to the difficulties under which it must inevitably 
struggle. When we cousider the enormous expense which 
even the purely legitimate outgoings in connection with 
the launching of a company involve, and add to them the 
blackmailing extortion which a concern that cannot rely 
on the genuine attractions of its intrinsic merits has t 
suffer in order to buy a successful début, we begin to se 
what an enormous amount is either wasted, or still worse, 
spent in the encouragement of rascality, whenever an un- 
sound company is floated. Large advertisements in all 
the daily papers and some of the weeklies, underwriting 
expenses, commissions to third-rate solicitors, and other 
agents, for procuring subscriptions, considerations, whether 
in cash or in “calls” of shares at a discount, for editorial 
puffs in the more venal part of the finaucial Press, ex 
penses of “ making a market” before allotment, payments 
to agents who will provide influential gentlemen to orna 
ment the board, the tariff being shown by a recent case t9 
be £500 per director furnished,—such are a few of the 
chief items necessary for the baiting of the hook, which 
the gudgeon both swallows and pays for. Many pro 
spectuses state that all preliminary expenses will be paid 
by the vendor, but we may be very sure that the vendor 





does not forget these expenses when he is calculating the 
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nt of the purchase-price that he intends to demand, 
that they are ultimately, though perhaps not directly, 
found by the shareholders. 
With these initial difficulties to face, and with capable 
honest directors becoming ever scarcer with the 
pultiplication of companies, and with an ignorant body 
of sharebolders who have no power of cohesion or of 
aforcing upon the board any glimmering instincts of 
sommon-sense and judgment that they may collectively 
ss, it is obvious that the future of most of the con- 
germs that are being joint-stocked so rapidly is full of 
Joomy possibilities. The chances are all against them 
in competing with an enterprising private trader, and 
though for a few years, while their slender working capitals 
gro still unexhausted, they may contrive to show satis- 
factory results on paper, they are building up materials 
for a crisis which may not be so dramatically effective 
as that of 1890, but will probably be at once less notice- 
able and more disastrous from being widely spread over 
4 multitude of comparatively small and insignificant 


concerns. 





MR. MORLEY ON MACHIAVELLI. 


N the brilliant lecture which Mr. John Morley 

I delivered on Wednesday in the Sheldonian Theatre 

upon Machiavelli he seems to us—we write with full 

recognition of his better claim to an opinion—to fall into 

one error which has been that of all who have discussed 

the teaching of the great cynic. He unconsciously exag- 

gerates Machiavelli’s mental force. The work of the evil 

Florentine has lived through centuries because he appealed 

unflinchingly to the latent dislike of scruples as impedi- 

ments which exists hidden away in all but the most 

chastened minds; but he seems to us essentially a man 

vith but limited insight into the true nature of mankind, 

and therefore into the springs of enduring power. He, 

for instance, thought all men bad, and therefore held it to 

bea maxim of statecraft that the ruler was justified in 

being bad too, thus forgetting that while each man is apt 

tobe bad himself, he always wants those around him to be 

good, aud therefore seeks in the “ Prince” conduct which, 

as he believes, will compel them to become so. The rogue 

does not want even his confederate to thieve from him. 

No man, perhaps, seeks full justice for himself, desiring 

rather special advantage, but he always wants it for the 

community, and in a bad age or a country in anarchy 

gives his loyalty to Frederic Barbarossa rather than to 

Touis XI. There are two illustrations of this axiom with 

which we are all familiar, and which seem to us conclusive. 
One is the respect felt by all mankind, however bad, for 

law, which can never be unscrupulous in the Oppor- 
tunist way. It may be oppressive, or unjust, or even, 
like the Slavery-laws, of deliberately evil intent, but 
in the nature of things it cannot be treacherous, and 
cannot, if actually administered, swerve in order to gain 
in a particular instance an advantage for the State. 
Opportunist unscrupulousness, which is the very essence, 
as Mr. Morley admits, of Machiavelli’s counsel to the 
“Prince” who would be strong, cannot exist in law, yet law 
is the foundation of the strength of States. The badness 
or goodness of mankind has very little to do with the 
matter. Nothing, to give our second illustration, can, 
as far as morality is concerned, so closely resemble 
society as Machiavelli conceived or found it in Italy 
as an Indian State fallen into anarchy. The nobles ure 
as bad as Renaissance nobles, the fighting classes as 
condottiere, the peoples as the citizens of the worst of 
Italian towns; murder is sown broadcast, every one 
betrays, the strong are capable of, and actually 
commit, all crimes. A quiet English gentleman steps in 
48 ruler, and instantly, without a day’s delay, there is 
aequiescence, order, content, and a Government is formed 
4s strong as even Machiavelli could have conceived, a 
Government which can do practically what it will. That is 
the result of the certainty among these bad, unscrupulous, 
Weak people that the new ruler will fulfil the ideal which, 
In spite of their badness, is in all of them, will tax fairly, 
judge rightly, be absolutely clear of self-seeking, will, in fact, 
avoid everything which Machiavelli counsels the Prince 
in those very circumstances of anarchy to do. We all know 
the man who thinks he can govern by the chicane which 
he calls “ management of men,” and we do not think him 








strong. Machiavelli did think him strong, provided he 
was only unscrupulous enough, and in so thinking seems 
to us to show want of grasp and insight into human 
nature,—want, in fact, of social imagination. The greatest 
example the world ever saw of Machiavelli’s ideal, the 
man he would have worshipped, was the daimonic 
condottiere who governed Franee as the Emperor 
Napoleon, a man with all the strength for governing of 
Cesar Borgia and ten times his mental grasp; and had 
he but adhered in his treatment of Europe to any good 
principle whatever, would not his dynasty be still 
reigning? It was because he was too completely a pupil 
of Machiavelli that all his statecraft failed. He on 
adequate occasion was always ready, as Machiavelli 
advised, “to go to work against faith, against charity, 
against humanity, against religion,” and _ therefore 
European mankind sent him to die in confinement on 
a hot rock in mid-ocean. 


What, after all, was the policy that Machiavelli thought 
so wise, and which ever since his time has excited such 
intellectual admiration even in those who utterly condemn ? 
It is only the policy nowadays defined as Opportunism 
carried straight out to its logical conclusion, indifferent 
alike to morality and humanity and religion if only it 
may attain success. But is that Opportunism, though it 
may for a moment make an individual prosper, ever the 
road to success for a State which has, even in Machiavelli’s 
design, to outlast the individual? He wished for the 
State, above all things, strength; but can a State be strong 
if its promises are never trusted? It certainly cannot be 
rich, for nobody will lend it money cheaply; it certainly 
cannot have a strong army, for the first condition of 
discipline is that every promise and menace to a soldier 
shall be unswervingly observed ; and it cannot have strong 
alliances, for alliances depend upon the confidence of 
neighbours in the State’s good faith. Even internally 
there is no prosperity without law, and in law, as we have 
said, there is no Opportunism. Grant Machiavelli’s con- 
dition, that in public affairs there can be no wrong or 
right, or at least that they must not be permitted to over- 
ride the expediency of the hour, and still wherein consists 
the revealing wisdom of his counsel? If it is followed it 
will make of a ruler a supremely crafty man; but then in 
great affairs is it the supremely crafty man who succeeds ? 
We doubt it, holding that Catherine de Medici, who was 
Machiavelli in petticoats, had in her the root of failure, and 
not of success. Of all the wonderful princely families of the 
Italian Renaissance, men who worked on Machiavelli’s lines, 
and who were many of them of the highest capacity ever 
seen on thrones, not one succeeded in his main object, 
which was to found an enduring dynasty, while the 
rather stupid, but fairly straightforward, house of Guelf, 
which was no stronger in territory or subjects than they, 
reigned in Hanover for seven hundred years, and fell 
at last only by irresistible external violence. It will seem, 
of course, to most of our readers quite absurd for a mere 
journalist, and in our day, to question Machiavelli’s in- 
tellectual power, but it appears to us that when counsel is 
intended solely to make conduct pay and it does not pay, 
the counsel is not wise or the counsellor a man of wisdom. 
Mr. Morley eloquently says as his peroration— 


“Tt is true to say that Machiavelli represents certain living 
forces in our actual world; that Science, with its survival of the 
fittest, unconsciously lends him illegitimate aid; that ‘he is not 
a vanishing type, but a constant and contemporary influence’ 
(Acton). This is because energy, force, will, violence, still keep 
alive in the world their resistance to the control of justice and 
conscience, humanity and right.” 

Most true; but is not something else true also, that to 
develop energy, to strengthen will, to make violence 
effective it is essential for men of sense—we are not 
talking of believers—to rely on axioms of honour, which 
Machiavelli would have accounted childishly weak? We 
wholly agree with him that “the Prince,” the ideal State, 
must be strong, must not hesitate, for example, to punish 
when punishment is necessary ; but “the strength of Kings 
is in the men who gather round the throne,” and they do 
not gather round the Prince who believes in Machiavelli. 
Napoleon was a stronger man than William I. of Germany, 
but who of Napoleon’s entourage can be compared with 
Bismarck or Von Moltke, or Von Roon? Machiavelli’s 
Prince, when all is said, is nothing but a supremely shitty 
man, and we feel unable to recognise in the creation of a 
supremely shifty man a grand intellectual feat. 
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A TRANSCENDENTAL VIEW OF WOMAN. 


RS. J. R. GREEN, who professes to write in the 
Nineteenth Century for June on “ Woman’s Place in 
Literature,” says exceedingly little on that subject. She devotes 
herself almost entirely to painting woman as a mystery to 
which we have net as yet even any approach toa key. “ Even 
in her literary venture,” she says, “woman remains 
essentially mysterious. It is as though some inherent 
diffidence, some over-mastering self-distrust, had made her 
fear to venture out into the open unprotected and bare to 
attack. She covers her advance with a whole complicated 
machinery of arrow-proof hides and wooden shelters. Or she 
seeks safety in what is known in Nature as protective 
mimicry,—one recalls the touching forms of beautiful creatures 
that, dwelling in the arid desert, have shrouded themselves in 
the dall hue of the soil, or in arctic cold have taken ona 
snowy whiteness; of live breathing things that have made 
themselves after the likeness of a dead twig, and harmless 
beings who in their alarm have donned the gay air 
of predatory insects and poisonous reptiles. Over wide 
seas, where it is hard to say if she fears man 
or Nature most, woman sails under any colour but her 
own,—as though in perilous days a racing yacht hoisted the 
black flag of the pirate to be in fashion with the wild world.” 
But, if this be true, as Mrs. Green shows, it makes the 
‘study of woman extremely difficult. You have too often to 
study a skilful disguise instead of woman’s real nature. On 
the surface she appears to be giving us happy variations on 
what man’s genius has achieved already, while in her real 
nature she is altogether different from man, Deep in woman’s 
nature is a “mysterious unconsciousness” which is not only 
beyond the range of man’s ordinary nature, but almost in 
internecine conflict with it. ‘That elemental power which 
inspires the whole of unconscious Being reaches in her its 
highest expression, welling up from hidden springs of Nature. 
Whether feeling surges up to flood and submerge her con- 
sciousness, or sinks back into fathomless recesses, leaving 
the sensible shore bare and desolate, it transcends the 
bounds of direct observation or just expression. Hidden 
from herself, as it were, in the unsounded deeps of 
Life, she must ever be helpless to justify experiences 
as imperative as they are obscure, or to find in mere 
language, which in every age of the world still lags behind 
thought and perception, terms to express the subtle intima- 
tions that visit her. Hence her strange inarticulateness, as 
of primitive peoples painfully forging speech to serve the 
violent needs of the Life that possesses them, Conscious 
expression becomes a sort of agony :— 


‘ With stammering lips and insufficient sound 
I strive and struggle to deliver right 
The music of my nature.... . 
But if I did it, as the thunder-roll 
Breaks its own cloud, my flesh would perish there 
Before that dread apocalypse of soul.’” 


And again Mrs. Green strives to explain “that dread 
apocalypse of soul,” of which she thinks woman is the chief 
oracle, in the following dark words :—“ Life mocks her with 
the awful panorama of emotion continually swept before the 
power of common realities of the world, like shifting sand 
driven before the storm,—nothing stable that is not compre- 
hended. Nowhere is the bewildering civil strife of Nature, the 
battle that is with confused noise and garments rolled in 
blood, stranger or less intelligible than in the devastated 
field of woman’s experience.” The word “ devastated,” 
like a good many other words of Mrs. Green’s study 
of woman, is never explained. For some reason Mrs. 
Green thinks that the field of woman’s experience has been 
much more devastated than that of man’s, but she does not 
tell us why or how. She tells us that for woman “ the world 
has practically no past,—it begins here and now where she 
stands. It is, indeed, astonishing to survey all that she has 
tacitly rejected in making her selection out of the world’s 
material, as one might fastidiously pick a rosy apple from a 
decaying heap; nor can we feel that the problem is met by 
easy explanations and commonplaces of want of opportunity 
or want of capacity. As we watch this strange indifference, 
at times indeed these spasms of hostility, to the Past and to 
all Law that the Past has revealed, are there not moments 
when we again seem to touch those profound instincts whose 


What if these things should be but si 

is herself no better than a steams” tn — womay 
established order of this world,—a strayed 

from some different sphere,—a witness, a herald it ma 

of another system lying on the ultimate marge and Tbe, 
of Space and Time.” We have not ourselves the slightest 
conception how any system can lie on “the ultimate 

and confines of Space and Time,” or if that were possible el 
such a borderland would differ essentially from the inne 
moat regions of Space and Time; but what we suppose Mn 
Green to be aiming at is to impress upon us that woman jy 
an alien here, and is filled with longings and hopes that are 
far deeper and more passionate than those of man, Indeed 
she speaks of woman as “inspired by a ceaseless passion. 
unconscious, inarticulate, blind, with no warrant of triumph,” 
and she declares that woman “appears as the astonishi 
and miraculous manifestation of a new Force that has never 
reigned here as Law, the Force of redeeming Love.” We ap 
further told that she is “an Anarchist of the deepest dye” 
and that “‘a certain license runs through all her work.” Y¢ 
none the less, Woman is in much closer communication than 
Man with “the Divine passion” that “casts down the formal 
barriers that hedge in duty and part Law from Love.” Mrs, 
Green assures us that of this divine passion Shakespeare, 
Desdemona will ever stand as the “tragic prophetess,” and in 
proof of this she quotes Desdemona’s dying denial that she 
had been murdered and assertion that she had killed herself, 
with the final message, “Commend me to my kind lord,” ag 
evidence that there had been no anger between them. This 
the essayist regards as the proof of Desdemona’s “great 
emancipation” from “the barriers that hedge in duty and 
part Law from Love.” But if it be so, what does that 
prove except that Shakespeare, who created Desdemona, re. 
garded the highest love of woman as always ready to ignore 
those barriers and to violate Law at the promptings of 
Love? But did Shakespeare approve that readiness, 
or did he regard it as an evidence of the shortcomings 
of woman’s nature? Whocan say? He certainly did not 
consider Lady Macbeth’s willingness to dare any crime, 
however ghastly, for the gratification of her busband’s 
ambition, as a signal that she had the same “Divine 
passion” in her. And it is simply impossible to solve the 
problem whether he regarded Desdemona as representing 
woman’s superiority to man, or rather as representing the limi- 
tation and infirmity which even the noblest women encourage 
in themselves, in their profound idolatry for those to whom 
they have given their hearts. Our own impression is that 
Shakespeare himself never knew, or perhaps tried to know, 
whether he held the feminine or masculine standard of duty 
and love to be the better representation of the “ Divine passion.” 
He painted the two standards as he discerned them, in the 
noblest men and noblest women he knew, but probably never 
passed judgment on their relative merits. At all events, no one 
can say that he held with Mrs. Green that woman at her best 
is the “ tragic prophetess ” of the “ emancipation ” of the truest 
love from the fetters of duty and law. From what we see of 
his Lady Macbeth, we should conjecture that he held that 
“ emancipation ” to be the consequence of the infirmity rather 
than of the triumphant excellence of woman’s natare ; but in 
any case, Desdemona’s nature is the creation of Shakespeare, 
not of God, and we see no reason at all to think that 
Shakespeare regarded her as the “tragic prophetess” 
of any great spiritual “emancipation” which it was 
woman’s mission to reveal to man. Indeed, all this 
dithyrambic ecstasy over the great gulf placed between woman 
and the laws of our world as we know it, seems to us far 
from an accurate representation either of the facts of human 
life, or of Shakespeare's view of those facts. 


Mrs. Green sees clearly how eagerly women (like men) often 
busy themselves with the external details of human vanity 
and pettiness; and she contrives for them the excuse that 
this is only a “protective mimicry” to hide from the world 
the depth of their own emotions and the divine passion that 
abhors the barriers between Law and Love. But is there the 
least trace of the truth of this explanation in either Miss 
Barney’s or Miss Austen’s or Mrs. Gaskell’s or George 
Eliot’s humour? Is it not evident that none of them were 
half as much at home with the “ tragic prophetesses ” of divine 
passion as they were with the harmless vanities and valgar 
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little of Miss Austen if she thinks that that delicate 
urist was hiding a “ divine passion ” for superseding Law 
by Love under the “protective mimicry” of the mockery dis- 
layed in such figures as Mr. Woodhouse or Miss Bates or Mr. 
Mrs. Elton. And even in the case of George Eliot we 
venture to B8Y that her hearty enjoyment of Mrs, Pullet’s pride 
in the number of her medicine - bottles, or of Mr. 
Brooke’s amazement when he found himself face to face 
with » caricature of his own helplessness as a public 
orator, Was infinitely greater than her satisfaction in the 
picture of Dorothea’s ardent womanliness or of Dinah Morris’s 
earnest attempt to convert Hetty Sorrel to a nobler and more 
disinterested frame of mind. As a matter of fact, we believe 
that there are more spiritual enthusiasts among men than 
among women, and that when women do become spiritual 
enthusiasts, it is quite as often due to one of the forms of 
« protective mimicry” as it is when they delight us with 
their subtle and delicate raillery on the whims of valetudi- 
aarian age or of aristocratic impertinence. Men and women 
are endowed very much alike both in their stronger and in 
their weaker qualities, only that men area little ruder and 
women a little weaker. As for women being the special 
oracles of “ unconscious Being,” we believe about as much of 
that as we do of men being the special oracles of conscious 
Being. To tell the truth, we do not know how any of us are 
to judge what “unconscious Being” urges us to be,—un- 
consciousness not being very easy for conscious creatures to 
interpret. Mrs. Green reminds us a good deal in some of 
her sentences of “the mother of the modern Gracchi,” 
who was so great a puzzle to Martin Chuzzlewit. 
At times she surpasses both Mrs. Hominy and Miss 
Codger in the grandiloquence of what seems to us her 
“deep no-meaning.” But if she means, as we suppose 
she does, that woman is the true evangelist of the gospel of 
love, we think not only that she might have explained that 
meaning very much more lucidly, bat that there is great 
reason to believe that woman has after all accepted that 
gospel from man, and that Mrs. Green has not improved 
upon it in her own version. Like Miss Codger, she gasps 
herself and makes us gasp, and in her effort to lift woman to 
the skies, she lets her drop among the rubbish-heaps which 
she proclaims it to be man’s great function to clear away. 
That is not a very great function, but if he discharges it 
effectually, no small proportion of this amazing panegyric will 

be cleared away with them. 





TYRE PUBLIC INTEREST IN PRINCES. 


HAT the last levée of this season should be a “ record” 
levée, that is, one attended by an unprecedented number 

of persons anxious for presentation at Coart, is not, perhaps, 
remarkable. Officers in the civil and military services, dis- 
tinguished Colonials, and Indians of all colours are swarming 
homewards to take part in the Jubilee festivities, and they 
are of course anxious to attend a function which is supposed 
to confer some distinction, or which they regard as worth 
seeing in the light of a ceremonial. The oddity is that, ina 
community supposed to be increasingly democratic, newspaper 
conductors should devote entire columns of their space to 
lists of names, and that their readers should be pleased 
with them for doing it, and should study the lists with an 
attention and interest which seem always to increase. It is 
certain that this is the case, and the fact is one of 
the most perplexing phenomena of modern social life. 
What interests a large section of the public in the 
fact that a number of gentlemen, for the most part quite 
unknown to fame, attend a reception held by the Prince of 
Wales on behalf of the Queen? It is as difficult to under- 
stand as the equally indisputable fact that the community in 
England and America takes an ever increasing interest in the 
movements, and proceedings, and visitings of a crowd of 
Princes, Peers, millionaires, and other persons of distinction 
of whom they know nothing, to whom they will never speak, 
and about whose very names they are often curiously ill- 
informed. They want to know where they dined, what their 
wives wore, especially in the way of jewels, and, if possible, 
what they were themselves like to look at. If anything 
is related of them which amounts to an anecdote it 
is studied and repeated with gusto, while if they do 
anything unusual, or say anything, however common- 





place, the incident is noted as carefully as the last tele- 
gram from foreign countries or the last quotations from 
the Stock Exchange. It is really the fact that the gravest 
journals now publish a column of “personals” absolutely 
without interest, and that a long list of reporters, chiefly 
feminine, make their living by a description, sometimes 
wildly florid, sometimes matter-of-fact enough, of great 
ladies’ dresses. The papers compete with one another for 
little stories about these people, their residences, recreations, 
and incomes; and cheap journals attain fabulous circula- 
tions mainly by catering for this unaccountable taste. 
If the personages thus honoured were British Princes 
the interest manifested in them might be set down to 
loyalty, or at all events to curiosity about personages 
whom it was a custom to regard as belonging in some 
sense to the community; but this is by no means the case. 
British Princes and Princesses are lost in these lists in a 
crowd of Royalties, some of whom are not even white, and 
of nobles whose position on the Continent even heralds find 
more than a difficulty in remembering. It is a positive fact, 
which to future historians will seem incredible, that readers 
by the half-million are pleased to know the movements of 
ladies and gentlemen whose names they cannot pronounce, 
and of whose comparative rank among each other they are 
entirely ignorant, judging it usually as they do by the 
fallacious index of the title, which to them signifies 
that a Duke, say, of Tetuan, is a greater person than a 
Count who happens, like the Comte d’Ea, to be a Bourbon, 
and married to the heiress of a throne only yesterday 
Imperial. The Almanach de Gotha is translated for the 
newspapers, and devoured not by a caste or even by a section 
of the community, but so far as appears, by the entire division 
of the people which buys newspapers in thestreet. We cannot 
doubt on the evidence that any journal which was able to give 
any special information about these people, say to publish a 
reasonably accurate estimate of their incomes, would imme- 
diately add thousands to its circulation, the single fact about 
them which would be accounted wearisome being the only one 
which has a reasonable interest, namely, the historic origin of 
their position in the forefront of European society. The readers 
who are delighted to see that Count Zichy is running a horse, or 
that the Countess Zichy prefers emeralds, do not care to know 
that before his countrymen quitted the shores of the Caspian 
toconquer and be defeated in the West, and settle down 
on the great Hungarian plain, they regarded the Zichys ae 
Princes possibly from the farthest eld. 


It is the funniest kind of curiosity, and we confess that the 
usual explanation of national snobbism does not strike us as 
sufficiently explaining its existence. Why should the English 
alone in Europe be snobs in this particular way? They are 
not expecting anything of these personages, they do not 
reverence them, they would be wild with anger if they were in 
any way, however trifling, annoying orinjurious. They are not 
quite free of the feeling that they are as a lot “ furriners,” and 
as such contemptible, and that in particular, for all their showi- 
ness, they have no money, a fact which but for their titles 
would take from them in this country most of their claim to 
respect. We cannot but think that their existence appeals to 
some latent feeling, some desire to break the monotony of life, 
or to gratify an unconscious liking for the sumptuousness 
which has disappeared from the life of the middle classes. It 
is like the pleasure felt in the sight of brilliant uniforms. The 
English people have ceased to wear characteristic clothes or 
brilliant clothes of any kind, but they will go miles to see a 
regiment in ite dress uniform, or a bevy of ladies going to 
court, or a procession such as that which on June 22nd 
is to turn the dingy streets of London into roade 
in “Cockaigne” or other fairy land. lt is the old 
taste for “pageants” in another form. The cultivated 
have given up “ pageants” of the old kind, finding them too 
tedious to be borne with, but it may be questioned whether, 
if the half-cultivated could express their opinion clearly, 
they would be speedily wearied of such shows. The likenese 
of everybody to everybody else, which it is the first effect of 
modern life to produce, tires them without their knowing it, 
and the very names of the Princes and nobles and other folk 
with titles seem to give them a sort of relief. We feel 
sure that this is the secret of the interest taken in 
ladies’ dresses, for a reason not often noticed. The 
accounts which are read with most gusto are those 
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which dilate most on the ladies’ jewellery, though the 
quality and the price of jewels are to those who never 
wear them almost entirely unknown. They see that the 
costly trinkets glitter and they know that they are considered 
magnificent ; but about their price or the peculiarities which 
in them constitute quality they are entirely ignorant, reckon- 
ing, for instance, amethysts and topazes as quite on a level 
with anything except diamonds, to which latter they attach 
ideas of fabulous but vague value and magnificence. There 
is a touch of romance in the popular mind about the designa- 
tions of the great, as if they in some way took in the general 
imagination the place of paladins and heroes. It is a rather 
degraded form of reverence, but still it is reverence of a sort; 
or would it be better to say capacity for admiring colour in 
life, like that which produces the popular impression that Asia 
is gorgeous, whereas for the most part the note of Asia is sun- 
dried squalor? There is a pictorial effect in titles, as there is in 
jewelled dress, which attracts the crowd as brightness in the 
colour of anything attracts some animals. Atleast we would 
fain think so, for it is quite evident that the taste for reading 
about big people, even when nothing is recorded of them but 
their names, increases as education is diffused, so increases 
that the cheaper the newspaper or the novelette the more 
steadily does it appeal to this curious taste for finery in 
designations. The servant girl who the other day appeared 
in Court, her wages having been stopped for negligence, boasted 
that she had written a novel, “ The Vengeance of the Viscount,” 
and, we do not doubt, thought of that vengeance as something 
more magnificent, even more poetic, than the vengeance of 
Mr. Brown. The imagination has queer freaks, and we fancy, 
or at all events we hope, that it is the imagination rather 
than the servility of the people which is excited by these lists 
of names, of whose true social significance they know just 
nothing at all. There is very little real servility in England, 
as the caste would find if it became obnoxious; rather a 
slightly barbaric taste for ornament and what is roughly 
regarded as splendour,—the taste which, combined with 
loyalty, is just now inducing people to spend millions in 
honouring the Queen for having reigned so far beyond the 
usual term. They want to see a grand pageant to which the 
great names of those who take part in it will definitely 
contribute. 





THE STORY OF THE JERSEY HERD. 


HE highest prices made for Jersey cattle during the 
last two years were made at the sale of a herd at 

New Park, in the New Forest, on May 20th. These island 
cattle made an average of £28 each, though some of those 
sold were only calves a few weeks old, and one cow was pur- 
chased for £51. Though nothing could be more thoroughly 
English than the scene under the New Forest oaks as the 
little cattle left their beds of fern and strolled one by one 
into the “ring,” it was remarked that of all our domestic 
cattle these are the only creatures in this country which 
are in all respects comparable in temper and beauty with 
the best domestic breeds of India, not in form, which is 
different from the “humped” Oriental breeds, but in the 
satin fineness of their coats, the golden bronze, silver grey, 
and other “Quaker” hues common also to the smaller 
Indian cow, and the perfect friendliness with man which 
these petted creatures have inherited from generations 
of kind treatment. As each strolled into the sale-ring, 
it walked up to any spectator who took its fancy and 
pushed its muzzle out to be patted, or put its head up 
to be stroked, with a confidence which scarcely any 
other breed of domesticated animal would show if suddenly 
brought into the company of a crowd of unknown human 
beings. Their eyes were black, their eyelashes long and 
silky, all their noses were fringed with a narrow silver edging 
of satin hair, and their skin, where it showed elsewhere, was 
covered with a yellow bloom, of the correct “ butter-pat” 
tint, which suffased the very hollows of their high-bred ears. 
The story of the Jersey herd should have belonged to an 
earlier age. They are, as an island race, the modern equivalent 
of the cattle of the Sun, the earliest of all pedigree herds, 
which fed on sea-washed Trinacria; and there is something so 
contrary to probability in their first beginnings, that it seems to 
need a setting in legend. Treated as a fact in natural history, it 
will be allowed that conditions less likely to develop a species 


island eleven and a half miles long and five miles Wide, set ; 
a stormy, narrow sea. Limited space, exposure to m In 
and the tendency to interbreed, together with the deat 
any surplus of natural food and the difficulty of importi ot 
when steamers were unknown, and the usual: meang of “DR it 
was by small cutters crossing a dangerous sea, were all nat 
difficulties in the way of such a result. Had the nuclens of 
the herd been formed by some accidental deposit of cattle of 
marked excellence on these Channel islets, their isolation 
would doubtless have helped to preserve the breed pure, But 
there is reason to believe that the Jersey cattle were, in their 
origin, of the same kind as those on the neighbouring main. 
land of Brittany. Mr. John Thornton, the compiler of the 
“English Herd-Book of Jersey Cattle,” * has some 
interesting speculations on the wider question of the d 

of the small breed, originally black and white, or black, to 
which they have most affinity. They are noted as being best 
known and most numerous in those parts of France and the 
British Islands where the population is of Celtic origin and 
Druidical remains are most common. Such a race is foung 
in Brittany near Karnac, in Kerry, and was formerly common 
in Cornwall. With these may be compared the ancient 
British cattle kept in Badminton Park; and in Anglesea, 
“that ancient and peculiar seat of Druidical superstition” 
Youatt noted that the old breed of cattle was “sma 
and black.” On this Mr. Thornton founds the very ip. 
genious conclusion that “if the shorthorns represent the 
improved type of the longhorns, or wild white cattle 
of Chillingham, so the Jersey cattle and their relations 
are the most improved type of the ‘bos longifrons,’ or 
smaller domesticated race.” It remains to be shown how 
little “Druidical” cows bred on an islet have not de. 
teriorated like Shetland ponies or Iceland cows, but have 
developed into the creatures now eagerly bought not only by 
English gentlemen and English country ladies, for the 
Jerseys are pre-eminently “ ladies’ cows,” but in North 
America, Germany, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and lately in Brazil, where some, lately imported, walked two 
hundred miles through the forest and arrived in good 
condition at their destination. The history of the breed 
in the Jersey Herd-Book gives no a priori theory 
for this process, but we incline to think that it has a 
natural explanation. The people were industrious and 
intensely practical, The area which they inhabited was 
very small, and though the population was large, every 
part of the little island, and every cow on it, might 
well be familiar, either in fact or by reputation, to 
every possible purchaser of cattle on the spot. Being all 
neighbours, and knowing the merits or failings of each other's 
cattle, a bad cow had no chance of finding a purchaser, and 
its calves went to the butcher. “ Natural selection” was at 
work in this case through the agency of man. Then the 
inhabitants of the island caught, quite early in the last 
century, a violent fit of the “cow-fancying” mania, which 
Hindoos have magnified into a form of worship, though its 
broad basis is their passion for the animal itself. Early in this 
century this exclusive devotion moved the wrath of Thomas 
Quayle. “The treatment of sheep and horses,” he wrote, “is 
almost a disgrace to Jersey agriculture. The treasure highest 
in a Jersey man’s estimation is his cow. She seems to be the 
constant object of his thoughts and attention; and that 
attention she certainly deserves..... In summer she must 
submit to be staked to the ground. But five or six timesa 
day her station is shifted. In winter she is warmly housed 
by night, and fed with the precious parsnip. When she 
calves she is regaled with toast and cider, the nectar 
of the island, to which powdered ginger is added.” 
The Jerseymen, who had only twenty-nine thousand 
acres of arable land in their whole island, had been 
clever enough to discover the root which of all others 
gives most nourishment for cattle; and their parsnip 
growing made possible for them as great strides in the 
development of their breed as that of the turnip did for the 
general stock of English cattle. Next to improving their own 
cattle they were most eager to keep out all others. Their 
indignation when they suspected that inferior Brittany 
animals were about to be imported, or might be sold, as the 
produce of the island, finds expression in various old statutes. 
In 1789 an Act passed condemned any one importing cattle 








to perfection could scarcely be found than those on a small 


* Published by a Committee of Jersey Breeders of Great Britain. Loudon 
7 Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, W. 
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France to a fine of £200 per head, the ship was to be 
ted, the cattle killed, and the meat sold for the poor 
of the parish where it was seized. In 1826, when the great 
and valuable export trade was established, the fine was raised 
to £1,000 per head of cattle introduced, with confiscation of 
the vessel, and this might be seized, and the fine imposed, if 
it were within two leagues of the shore. 
The motive for this intense vigilance will be found in the 
t profits drawn by the island from the English 
sdiscovery” of Channel Island cattle. The first imported 
came from Alderney, where there was a garrison. The little 
cows came over as “camp followers” and attracted little 
. They were called “ Alderneys,” and later, “ Alderney 
Jerseys.” The first person to note them as qualified for the 
highest circles of bovine society was a Yorkshireman, Mr. 
Fowler, the travelling partner in a large London dairy. In 
1811 he saw one coming home unsold from a fair, and bought 
it for his wife, and took it to his home at Little Bushey. The 
despised little cow gave such enormous quantities of butter 
and cream that her new master inquired her origin, and soon 
began to import them wholesale from the islands. His son 
managed the transit, had the herds shod with thin iron plates 
hen they reached Southampton, and sold them mainly in the 
home counties. It was no easy matter to ship them, though 
the cattle, as tame as dogs from their daily handling and 
feeding fastened to the chain, gave no trouble. They were 
brought over in the Channel cutters, the other cargo usually 
consisting of cider. One boat was thirteen days out, and the 
captain, running short of water, tapped the cider cusks. The 
cows enjoyed it so much that for three days after they arrived 
on shore they would drink nothing else. The steps by which 
system and method have been introduced into the cult of the 
Jersey herd belong to the history of the Jersey Herd Society. 
The pedigree herds have multiplied until there{is not a county 
in England where they may not be found, and the produce are 
ecattered in twos and threes in the paddocks of half the county 
houses in England. But it is in Jersey itself, not in the 
“adjacent island” of Great Britain, that the most suggestive 
results of the possession of the Jersey herd are to be noted. 
Note the cultivated area,—twenty-nine thousand acres, or 
eleven thousand acres less than is owned by Lord Leicesterin 
Norfolk. Add the same amount of uncultivated ground, and 
we have the total available raw material for agriculture in the 
island. This maintained in 1880 nearly eleven thousand 
Jersey cattle, two thousand two hundred and sixty-one horses, 
and three hundred and forty-six sheep. The total population 
was sixty thousand, half of whom live in St. Heliers. But the 
total value of the cattle and potatoes exported in the one year 
of 1879 was somewhat above £350,000. No doubt the early 
spring gives the Jersey men an advantage in the vegetable 
market. But the value of the cattle is not due to chance. The 
two most prosperous agricultural areas in Great Britain are 
both islands,—Jersey and Anglesea. Why cannot the Isle of 
Wight be a rival ? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WESTMORLAND LILIES. 
(To raz Epitoz or THs “ Spectator.” 


$ir,—Acres of wild lilies of the valley! It sounds hke the 
Elysian fields themselves, and in truth I am not far 
Wrong in giving the name to the lily woods of Arnside Knott. 
So be persuaded to turn from the haunts of men awhile, 
and stroll through some quiet peaceful fields and some 
broken upland ground, where the orchis, the vetch, the 
hyacinth, and the globeflower are making a turkey pattern 
on the freshest green carpet, and I will introduce you to a 
paradise 





“ Of cool, sweet smells 
*Mid the droop of heaven’s bells.” 
You skirt along the shores of Morecambe Bay, and as we go 
the tide is out. The burnished golden sand, with the rays of 
the sun, jast beginning to think of rest behind that wonderfui 
outline of hills, almost burns your eyes with its extraordinary 
glow, nigh touching flame. Through a pleasant north 
country farm you wander, and begin to climb the lily slopes 
of Arnside. The woods where this fairy-flower has elected to 
dwell in such profusion cover perhaps three or four hundred 
acres of ground, and the beds of lilies are literally all over 





them, spreading in patches of from a quarter to a whole acre. 
Above them grow the nutwood, the dog-rose, and the bramble, 
while here and there the firs and yews give the scene a quiet 
distinctive dignity. Below the trees there is nothing but 
cool, broad, shady leaves, and the little bells of the “ Mai- 
blume,” as the Germans call our lily :— 
“The stooping lilies of the valley 

That love with shades and dews to dally, 

And bending droop on slender threads 

With broad hood leaves above their heads, 

Like white-robed maids in summer hours, 

Beneath umbrellas, shunning showers.” 
Not a sound can be heard except the bird’s song; verily a 
place to dream in, and perhaps it is true, as is said, that the 
scent of the lily of the valley has a narcotic influence, for 
fancies and imaginings take possession of one’s scent-soothed 
soul. The lilies seem a cool, pure world of themselves; far 
away, indeed, is the stress and turmoil of the real world, 
for at this moment nothing seems real save acres of lily 
of the valley,—at any rate, for half an hour! Through a 
cutting in the wood the mighty and well-beloved outlines of 
the hills stand clearly against the horizon from Coniston Old Man 
to Kentmere. Helvellyn, Fairfield, and Red Screes rear their 
heads straightin frontof us. Mountain peaks in the distance, 
and lilies of the valley all around us, verily ‘a sight for sair 
een.” We do not need Gerarde’s famous decoction of the 
blossoms, which he says is “ good against the gout and com- 
forteth the heart; ” the comfort enters into us with the sight 
of the fells and the scent of the flowers. We make no dye 
from our lovely lily leaves, beautiful colour though it be. We 
distil no famous agua aurea from their bell-like flowers to 
preserve us, as in olden days, from contagious maladies; 
the lily beds of Arnside are just the joyous playground of 
children and a dreamland for their elders. 

And the tide covers the golden sands with its deepest blue 
of southern hue, the birds are quieting one by one, while the 
Arnside lilies, as the old sixteenth-century herbalist put it, 
“comfort the heart.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Nutwood, Grange-over-Sands, A. M. WAKEFIELD. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE POSITION OF MR. RHODES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To tue EpiTor or THE “SPecTaTor.”] 

S1r,—May I call attention to a matter connected with 
administration in South Africa which I think deserves public 
attention? It is this, that, so far as I know, the British 
Government has no diplomatic or official representative of any 
kind in the Orange Free State. And yet that small State 
holds a position of great importance in South Africa, and 
might, in certain contingencies which cannot be lost sight of, 
be a factor of the utmost moment. It is well known that 
during the Boer War of 1880-81 the attitude of the Free State 
Boers was a matter of great concern to the British Govern- 
ment, though the country was then controlled by that wise and 
moderate statesman, the late President Brand. And since the 
Jameson Raid it has been widely assumed that the Free State 
people are unfriendly and anti-British in their sympathies. 
The proceedings, however, in the Raad during the last few 
weeks do not bear this out, but show, on the contrary, a dis- 
inclination to legislation of an illiberal character. Would it 
not, therefore, be of great advantage to the peace of South 
Africa if our Government hada representative at Bloemfontein 
from whom President Steyn could learn directly and accu- 
rately the policy of this country, and who also could communi- 
cate to the Colonial Secretary a true view of political parties 
and prospects in the Free State? 

This matter acquires additional importance when it is 
borne in mind that it is Mr. Chamberlain’s policy to work 
as far as possible in harmony with Afrikander sentiment in 
the Cape Colony. For I think it must now be admitted 
that Afrikander sentiment has declared itself against Mr. 
Rhodes. It was supposed that the demonstrations at Cape 
Town and Port Elizabeth pointed to the predominance of his 
influence amongst our colonists. But what are the facts? 
Since the Cape Committee reported against Mr. Rhodes there 
have been by-elections in three constituencies whose Members 
were supporters of Mr. Rhodes. These three seats are now 
all filled by Members hostile to Mr. Rhodes. In Kimberley, 
Mr. Rhodes's stronghold, Mr. Richard Solomon, Q.C., was 
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-yeturned unopposed for the seat formerly held by Mr. Rhodes’s 

henchman, Dr. Harris. In the Wodehouse division Mr. De 
Wet, a strong Afrikander Bondsman, captured the seat 
vacated by Mr. Orpen, upon the latter’s accepting a post 
offered him by Mr. Rhodes in Charterland. In the last and 
still more striking election at Beaufort West, a strong 
Rhodesian candidate was beaten by nearly 300 votes in a 
total poll of 1,327. 


The divisions in the Cape Parliament within the last few 
weeks point to the same conclusion. On a test division 
between the party who desire that there shall be no inter- 
ference with the Transvaal Government so long as it adheres 
to the Convention, and the party who advocate action or 
pressure on behalf of the Outlanders, the latter party, stp- 
ported by Mr. Rhodes, were beaten by a majority of 10 in a 
House of 73. This was in the Lower House. In the Upper 
House a like division resulted in Mr. Rhodes’s party being 
beaten by two to one. Ona vote of want of confidence in the 
Government, although Mr. Rhodes supported the Government, 
whe result was a tie, and the Government was only saved by 
the casting vote of the Speaker. In this division there voted 
in the opposite lobby to Mr. Rhodes, not only his colleague in 
the representation of Kimberley, and the majority of the 
Dutch, but Mr. Merriman, Mr. Sauer, Mr. Schreiner, and 
Mr. Rose-Innes, all of them former members of Mr. Rhodes’s 
Ministry. Surely these facts are more eloquent than any 
number of demonstrations.—I am, Sir, &-., 

FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 

6 Crown Office Row, Temple, B.C. 





A BIRD-STORY. 
[To Taz Epiror or THE “ SpecTaToR.”’} 
S1z,— When I was residing at Gilean Aigas, on the Beauly, in 
1854, a woodcock, carrying a young one with its legs hanging 
down, flew slowly past my wife and myself as we were walking 
round the island one evening in July just before dusk.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


House of Commons, May 31st. C. J. Monk. 





A CAT-STORY. 
[To rmE Epitox OF THE “‘ §PECTATOR.” | 

‘$1z,—A cat in a household with which I am acquainted has 
Jately shown remarkable sympatby as well as intelligence in 
regard to a dog kept in the same house. The animals live on 
very friendly terms. At night they occupy two boxes in a 
basement room. The dog has fits at times, but until this 
occasion they have always occurred in the daytime. In the 
middle of the night the dog had a fit, and the cat, which had 
four kittens two or three days old, left them and went up 
four flights of stairs to a room in which two brothers were 
sleeping. The door was open, and the cat entering, mewed 
until she had awakened the young men, one of whom, thinking 
that something was wrong with the kittens, went down to the 
basement, the cat accompanying him. There he found the 
poor dog ip a fit, and proceeded to recover him to conscious- 
ness as on other occasions. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that the cat, which had shown so much concern for her 
companion, was made happy by the success of her appeal to 
man.—lI am, Sir, &c., A. J. 








POETRY. 


INSCRIPTION 
@T ST. MARY’S ABBEY, WINDERMERE, THE RESIDENCE OF 

F. PIERREPONT BARNARD, ESQ 
GuEst of this fair abode, before thee rise 
No summits vast, that icily remote 
Cannot forget their own magnificence 
Or once put off their kinghood; but withal 
A confraternity of stateliest brows, 
As Alp or Atlas noble, in port and mien; 
Old majesties, that on their secular seats 
Enthroned, are yet of affable access 
And easy audience, not too great for praise, 
Not arrogantly aloof from thy concerns, 
Not vaunting their indifference to thy fate, 
Nor so august as to contemn tby love. 





But privy to their bosoms wouldst thou be, 
There is a vale, whose seaward-parted li 
Murmur eternally some half-divulged 
Reluctant secret, where thou mayst o’erhear 
The mountains interchange their confidences, 
Peak with his federate peak, that think aloud 
Their broad and lucid thoughts, in liberal day: 
Thither repair alone: the mountain heart 

Not two may enter; thence returning, tell 
What thou hast heard; and ’mid the imm 

Of mortals, the selectest fellowship Orta friendy 
Of poets divine, place shall be found for thee, 


WILLIAM Wargor, 





PACATA HIBERNIA. 


“ TRELAND at peace.” So under the fierce Queen, 
Men closed the cruel record. O strange peace! 
Peace by division, peace by the poisoned cup, 
Peace by gaunt famine, peace by fire and sword, 
The peace of desolation. Newer times 
Saw newer turmoil still subdued, and still 
Ireland was “ pacified,” and there was peace,— 
The peace of Cromwell, William’s bitter peace. 
And still the maxim in her rulers’ mouth 
Was “Sow division, that you may reap peace; 
Bleed till the flesh is white; there will be peace.” 
And, though, with freedom spreading, came the will 
To right and to be righted, still the past 
Poisoned the present; still the old mistrust 
Fermented rancour; and still England dealt 
A grudging justice. 

Now, at the long last, 
After much travail in the vale of tears, 
Much wrong, both done and suffered, since Carew 
Wrote “ pacified” three centuries ago, 
Now in the glory of a milder Queen, 
Now, in the great lull of her Empire’s life, 
Now, with the temple doors of Janus shut, 
Comes there to Ireland promise of a peace, 
Not on division but on concord based, 
Not an enforced and not a fettered peace, 
A peace of trust. 

Nor soon his name and praise 
Shall be forgotten who held out the peace; 
Whom, whether loved or hated, Ireland knows 
Constant of purpose, and of word or act 
Intrepid; whom wild folk in the proof of time 
Have learnt to bless and honour; who now stands 
Holding no scales, nor peddling justice out 
By drams and scruples, but in liberal mood 
Proffering help and loyal fellowship. 


“‘Treland at peace,”—United Ireland then, 
In loving union to her sister linked, 
Her separate self not lost, but Ireland still, 
Distinct in love, not held apart by hate, 
Uniting not dividing. 

Prove it so! 
So should the longest reign be longest loved, 
So for the Empire happiest, that it left 
Ireland with England and herself at peace. 


STEPHEN GWYNP. 


BOOKS. 


. —_>—_ 
LORD CROMER.* 


Tat Lord Cromer deserves, or shall we say must not be ex- 
cused, the infliction of, a biography daring his lifetime, cannot 
reasonably be denied. The work he has done has been 20 
important, andthe qualities which have enabled him to do it 
are so well worthy of imitation, that it is most fitting that no 
time should be lost in setting them forth. The nation, at no 
time more than the present, needs the presentation before its 
eyes of authentic examples and models of how the Empire 
ought to be built up and maintained. They have such ad 
example in Lord Cromer, and therefore the more fully he and 
his methods are brought under their notice the better. People 
are apt to excuse Mr. Rhodes and his so-called Elizabethan 











*Lord Cromer: @ Biography. By H. D. Traill. Lllustrated.. London: 
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thods by saying that Empire can no more be made with 
‘out questionable transactions than an omelette without 
breaking of eggs. Let those who hold this fatal heresy 
ook into Lord Cromer’s Life. They will there learn how 
4 man may serve the Empire, and serve it, too, most suecess- 
fully, without doing a single base or unworthy act, may 
be an Empire- builder, and yet do nothing which an 
Boglish gentleman in his private capacity would ever have 
to blush for. That Mr. Traill has done his difficult task of 
writing the biography of a living man with tact and good 
taste, is matter of course, for Mr. Traill, besides being 
an able man of letters, is a man of the world. His difficulty 
was to avoid flattering a man before his face, and yet to 
be properly appreciative. One remembers the story of 
the man who flattered the Duke of Wellington to his face, 
and was brought to his bearings with a “ Don't be a d——d 
fool.” Lord Cromer would only be too likely—and quite 
rightly—to make a similar retort under similar circumstances, 
Mr. Traill, however, has given him no sort of opportunity, 
put has written a book which even the least egotistical of men 
must admit to be “ fair comment.” 


me 


As one reviews Lord Cromer’s career the question is pressed 
upon one, What is the secret of his success? That, from 
the politician’s point of view, is the essential matter in his 
life. How, when we tell other men who are governing the 
Empire to go and do likewise, can we help them to acquire 
Lord Cromer’s methods? The secret of Lord Cromer’s 
gsuecess is, we believe, to be found in the fact that he has 
done two things resolutely and consistently. He has kept 
one or two main principles of action before him, and he has 
also kept his eye always on the object. That is, he has, on 
the one hand, not drifted into mere opportunism, and on 
the other, he has always remembered that he was not experi- 
menting in a political laboratory, but working with and on 
particular men in a particular country and under particular 
circumstances. He has never forgotten that he is dealing 
with Egypt in the year 1897 or whatever year it may have 
been, and not with an abstract political community. We do 
not profess to be able to lay down here Lord Cromer’s 
guiding principles, but some indication of their nature may 
be given. One of the chief of these was expressed when 
he told the British Government in 1883, in regard to the 
Soudan, that “we must either virtually annex the country, 
which is out of the question, or else we must accept the in- 
evitable consequences of the policy of abandonment.” Of 
course it sounds easy to write this, but curiously enough, 
very few men can be found who will really “think” this 
proposition and then act on it. What the ordinary politician 
likes is to do a thing, and then dodge and sneak and twist 
and turn and tumble in order not to accept the inevitable conse- 
quences. As Mountstuart Elphinstone, as great an administra- 
torin India as Lord Cromer in Egypt, said seventy years ago, 
ordinary politicians will not remember that things cannot be 
and not be at the same time. Lord Cromer knew that they 
could not be and not be at the same time, and therefore when 
once a particular course was adopted he made no attempt to 
pretend that its inevitable consequences need not follow. 
Another of Lord Cromer’s principles in regard to Egypt is 
worth noting. It was never to bother about forms and trifles 
if he could get the essentials. He was called to govern the 
country under a system which gave foreign Powers a right of 
interference in some of the most important acts of government. 
This being so, the only effective way of maintaining British 
authority was to concentrate it on essential points. Out of 
this was developed Lord Cromer’s principie that though there 
was to be the minimum of interference, England must always 
have strictly secured to her the right to say the last word in 
any great transaction. If this was maintained unimpaired, 
other things mattered little. Out of this principle has come 
that other principle of ruling Egypt with Egyptian hands and 
English heads. In detail this has led to yet another principle 
of government, which we are inclined to believe is almost 
Lord Cromer’s most important contribution to starting Egypt 
on sound lines.. It is this, Lord Cromer has steadily refused 


to do what the French have done in Tunis,—.e., to flood the 
country with a number of poorly-paid European officials. In 
effect he has said, ‘I will have no Englishmen here except in 
highly-paid posts,—picked men of whom I can feel sure, and 
who will be under no temptation to Orientalise.’ On this has 
He bas 


in a great measure depended Lord Cromer’s success. 





insisted, whether in justice, in the army, in public works, or in 
civil administration, that the ultimate word shall be said by 
an Englishman, and that this Englishman shall be a picked 
man and thoroughly competent to give the final decision. 
The natives are not annoyed by seeing Englishmen every- 
where in the Administration, and yet the impulse given to the 
machine is purely English. 


One of the most curious and interesting things about Lord 
Cromer’s career in Egypt is his gradual evolution from an 
advocate of evacuation into a supporter of the occupation. The 
result is due to the logic of events. Lord Cromer was virtually 
sent to Egypt with the sort of instructions which are given 
to a builder who is asked to repair an old house. He was told 
that the building had been propped up temporarily, and he was 
also told that his ultimate object must be to withdraw those 
props and let the building stand alone again. Meantime, how- 
ever, if it should prove necessary to do more repairs and put 
in more props, they must be put in. Lord Cromer worked 
loyally at the task, but gradually found that thotgh he was 
putting in many new props, he was making no progress with 
the work of getting out the old props,—for to do that would 
be to risk bringing the whole structure in ruins about his 
ears. At last the point arrived when it became obvious 
that we could only leave Egypt by drawing out the props 
and producing a collapse. The moment there was no longer 
any doubt on this matter, Lord Cromer faced the inevitable 
consequences of the fact, 7.e., the continuance of the occupation, 
and became its supporter. As ‘he did not believe in the pos- 
sibility of things being and not being at the same time, he 
utterly refused to consider evacuation and octupation as, 
after all, not so very different, and as both attainable by 
the same means;—the standpoint of the ordinary politician. 


But we have said too little of Mr. Traill’s book. Before, 
then, we leave the subject we must allude to the passage in 
which he discussés Lord Salisbury’s attempt to leave Egypt 
by means of the Drummond- Wolff Convention, and to the very 
able account of Lord Cromer’s dealings with General Gordon, 
—dealings which we will only say show to an extraordinary 
degree Lord Cromer’s high standard of personal and official 
honour. He has been at times most unfairly attacked on this 
point, but he has never attempted to make any reply, doubt- 
less because to have done so might have seemed unfair to 
Gordon. Before we leave Mr. Traill’s book we will quote the 
account of Lord Cromer’s personality, which he tells us was 
furnished him by a personal friend of Lord Cromer. Those 
who know Lord Cromer will agree as to its accuracy :— 


“ My sketch has shown Lord Cromer as an indefatigable worker. 
He is also an omnivorous reader, but with a high critical standard. 
He likes no inferior work. ‘his is largely owing to the fact that 
he lays a sound foundation. Like Coleridge, he regards the 
Bible as the ‘ Statesman’s Manual.’ Few divines know the Book 
of Job and the prophecies of Isaiah better ; but though again with 
Coleridge he would say that ‘Sublimity is Hebrew by birth,’ he 
begins every day with a page of Greek or Latin authors. He 
loves his Homer. The 12th Book of the Iliad is his favourite, 
Cicero and Juvenal he enjoys. His favourite study is history, and 
his favourite period the French Revolution. Indian questions of 
course interest him keenly. His knowledge of the English poets 
is remarkable. Dryden’s masculine verse attracts him, but his 
voluminous note-books contain extracts from writers of every 
century. He loves'a good novel, and enjoys healthy stories, like 
those of the new romantic school of novelists; but he never fails 
to express his loathing of the nauseous fiction of the day, and has 
been known to put chance-found volumes of it into the first fire 
he could find alight. Among his favourite passages from the 
Latin poets may be cited the noble lines of Claudian on the 
maternal and beneficent function of Imperial Rome :— 


‘ Hec est in gremium victos que sola recepit 
Humanumqne genus communi nomine fovit 
Matris non domi: 2 ritu, civesque creavit 
Quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit, 
Hujus pacificis debemus moribus omnes 
Quod veluti patris regionibus utiter hospes 
Quod sedem mutare licet ; quod cernere Thulem 
Lusus, et horrendos quondam penetrare recessus 
Quod bibimus passim Rhodanum potamus Orontem 
Quod cuncti gens una sumus.’ 


Will any Egyptian poet ever celebrate the beneficent work of 
England in the nineteenth century as Claudian celebrated the 
work of Rome in the fifth? It seems as if we should be too 
sanguine to expect such a eulogy, though it would be in many 
respects just. At all events, such a panegyric would be incom- 
plete without a tribute to the man who has been ‘the voice of 
England in Egypt, and who has directed her efforts for good 
with such distinguished vigour, wisdom, and perseverance— 
Evetyn Barina, Lorp Cromer.” 
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A JAPANESE HISTORY OF A RECENT WAR.* 


Tne joint authors of this history of the Chino-Japanese War 
claim fairly enough to be the first in the field with an attempt 
to give a full, comprehensive, and correct account of the war- 
fare waged between the two Eastern Powers, but one cannot 
say that their work approaches the standard of European 
The dominant note is betrayed even by 
It is little more than a glorification 
of the Japanese soldier, and makes no pretence to describe 
Military readers 
will gather no instruction whatever from its pages, while the 
general public, we fancy, will find in them more subject for 


military histories. 
its title, Heroic Japan. 


the strategical operations of the campaign. 


amusement than amazement. The simple naiveté of the 
authors rather disarms criticism. It does not seem to have 
occurred to them that there could be any interest in the war 
except in the conduct and gallantry of the Japanese com- 
batants, and they present their one-sided view of the struggle 
with the utmost good faith. It would appear that Dr. 
Eastlake is the partner responsible for the general scheme of 
the work, and that his Japanese collaborator, Mr. Yamada, 
undertook the task of verifying all the facts and stories 
which Dr. Eastlake succeeded in collecting. Originally these 
facts were derived from the Japanese newspapers and 
magazines, until reference to the naval and military authori- 
ties proved them to be, for the most part, either unfounded 
or incorrect. We are told injthe preface :— 

“Immediately on learning the real situation, the test of rigid 

and impartial criticism was applied to what had already been 
laboriously compiled—with the result that one half had to be 
expunged and the other entirely re-written. The authors have 
often groaned in spirit on learning that what they considered 
their best ‘ bits’ were untrue or not borne out by the facts. And 
we must give the utmost honour to the Army and Navy depart- 
ments for their excellent conduct in this contest. Time and 
again have they had the authors ruthlessly strike out stories 
that had found ready credence the Empire over and been quoted 
and requoted in the columns of the foreign press at home and 
abroad. Nothing has been published but actual fact; fact 
abundantly proved and amply supported by many witnesses.” 
It is sad to learn that the Japan newspaper is so untruthful, 
though, no doubt, there is consolation in the rigid honesty of 
Japanese officials. So anxious, indeed, were the latter that 
only truth should prevail, that, according to the authors, some 
portions of this work had to be rewritten no less than six times 
before their desire for strict exactitude was satisfied. 

Weare not at all disposed to dispute the trustworthiness of 
a history written under such conditions, and yet we must 
confess that it has failed to inspire us with the same exalted 
idea of Japanese heroism that is entertained by its authors. 
They wish to prove “that the qualities of martial heroism, 
implicit soldierly obedience, unflinching sense of duty, noble 
unselfishness, and deathless courage are to be found in the 
Empire of Japan.” They are to be found in a greater 
or less degree in every country in the world, but there 
is no reason to suspect that Japan enjoys a much larger 
share than others because she has obtained a series of 
rather easy victories over the incompetent defence of a 
demoralised foe. ‘ Withal,” they add, “there is one phase 
of bravery which seems peculiar to this country. It is 
this, and this alone, which we have tried to emphasise, and 
thus bring to the notice of the world.” We have care- 
fully considered the abundant instances of courage upon 
which the authors have laid emphasis, but we are still at a 
loss to know what this peculiar form of heroism may be. The 
discipline and military virtue of the Japanese Army were 
rendered more conspicuous by the lack of both amongst their 
foes, but until they have been put to the crucial test of defeat 
one would hesitate to characterise them as extraordinary. 
There does, indeed, seem to have existed among the Japanese 
a patriotism which found its expression quite as much in 

high-flown words as in actual deeds; but because the words 
are wanting among other nations it does not follow that the 
patriotism is absent also. The propensity of Japanese 
Generals and soldiers to make speeches is certainly peculiar 
to their country. Not even the Generals immortalised 
by Thucydides were more verbose on the eve of battle. 
There is a rather quaint similarity between the ancient 
Greeks and the Japanese in this respect, and it may well 
be that the similarity goes deeper than the outward 





Miia. = 
expression of sentiment. To turn to the actual narratives 
or “storiettes,” as the authors are pleased to call ‘ 
individual prowess, there are at least one or two which 
unless they escaped the careful revision of the naval a 
military authorities, seem to lack a little explanation, Tak 
for example, the tale entitled by the authors « A Quain, 
Capture ” :— 


them~o¢ 


“After the storming of the Laoté-shan forts—to the West of 
the Port—Takahashi 'Tokichi, a reserve second-class private of 
the Third Company, Second Regiment, followed Lieutenant 
Tereda Keitaro around the foot of the hill on which the forts had 
just been taken. At 830 a.m. the Lieutenant descried & smal] 
steamer at anchor off the coast, and ordered Takahashi to go and 
capture it single-handed. Flinging off coat and shoes, Takahashi 
at once sprang into the water, though it was icily cold, and 
apparently sure to stop him before getting far out. But the 
bold swimmer succeeded in reaching a small boat, in which he 
made his way to the steamer and captured it single-hand 
despite the fact of there being a number of Chinese on board, 
The steamer’s name was the Gujungo.” 

Certainly a remarkable feat to be performed by a naked and 
unarmed man, by the side of which the taking of Lungtunpen, 
as recorded by Private Mulvaney, is dwarfed into insignifi. 
cance. But in spite of the circumstantial character of parta 
of the narrative, one cannot but feel that some not unimpor. 
tant details have been omitted. Why did the Lieutenant big 
Private Takahashi capture a steamer single-handed, and what 
kind of resistance did “a number of Chinese” offer to their 
daring visitor? Most of these “storiettes” become a little 
vague at the precise point where they should be most clear, 
We are invited to admire Lieutenant Tanabé, because he 
“fought like a lambent flame over the ground.” If we 
remember rightly, Mr. Rudyard Kipling describes a 
gorgeously dressed player as flickering like a lambent 
flame over the polo-ground, but the same kind of conduct 
in an officer commanding his troop on the battle-field does 
not appear altogether appropriate. We are not very 
favourably impressed, moreover, with the touching description 
of a parting between an Admiral and one of his Captains, when 
the latter was despatched upon aservice of some little danger, 
Nor can we share the author’s enthusiastic admiration of 
the kind-hearted Japanese soldier who picked up a Chinese 
baby and carried it on his shoulder through an assault on the 
enemy. If there were any danger in making that assault, it 
would have been better for the baby to have left it lying 
where it was found. Of the bravery shown by the Chinese 
themselves the authors have nothing to say, except in the 
case of Admiral Ting, to whose stubborn heroism we are glad 
to see they bear generous testimony. The truth is that the 
endurance, courage, and discipline of the Japanese troops 
were never very hardly tried; and the authors are not acting 
very wisely in emphasising this fact by exaggerating the 
importance of the few occasions when these qualities were 
put to the test. ; 

Nevertheless, their book is not without interest, as it is 
certainly not without entertainment. One may derive from 
it, at least, some idea of the immense strides made by Japan 
during late years in the way of European civilisation. In 
wartime a nation is seen at its best and at its worst, and it is 
evident that the best of Japan, from the point of view of 
humanity, is very good indeed, and may bear comparison with 
the best of any other nation in the world. The Red Cross 
Service seems to have been admirably organised and carried 
out, and the treatment of the wounded, not only Japanese 
soldiers, but Chinese prisoners also, left nothing to be desired. 
In that respect the Japanese have every right to show 4 
justifiable pride. Their anxiety, however, to do as Western 
nations do is sometimes a little amusing. Other nations have 
war-songs, and Japan must have her war-songs too, of which, 
and of the accompanying music, the authors furnish some 
examples. We fancy these martial poems must have suffered 
a little in the translation, for the strains do not seem 
particularly inspiriting. “ His Majesty is waiting,” sings one 
Japanese Tyrtwus, “and there are Golden Kite medals for 
those who win merit in the War. Strive to win this mark of 
Imperial favour. Establish the peace of the Orient; do your 
duty; and, mindful of the Imperial Will, return in triumph 
to Japan.” It is curious, by the way, to note how potent a 
factor in Japanese patriotism is the filial duty owed by 4 
subject to his Emperor and a son to his parents. The authors 
quote innumerable stories of Spartan mothers who solemnly 
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devote their children to the Emperor's service. 
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2 
THE GROWTH OF FRANCE* 


A HISTORY of the inhabitants of France, from the Stone Age 
and the cave-dwellers down to M. Faure, cannot be compressed 
into three hundred and forty pages without squeezing out a 
deal of interesting and almost essential matter. Pro- 
fessor Adams, however, disarms criticism on this point by 
calling attention to it in his preface, stating that he has 
endeavoured to “follow, as closely as possible, the line marked 
out by the title of the book, and to include within it, to the 
best of my judgment, the important facts which show the 
wth of the nation from age to age. I believe,” he adds, 
“the question of insertion or exclusion has been carefully 
considered in every important case, but I cannot hope 
that my judgment will always meet with approval.” Apart 
from this necessary drawback, the little history is a 
thoroughly satisfactory piece of work. We cannot pretend 
that the drawback is not serious, and that a student who 
otherwise knew nothing of France would not be likely to 
lay down the book with a very erroneous impression, owing to 
having seen nothing but a series of flashlight impressions of 
the nation as it appeared at its most important periods ; but 
on the other hand there is no doubt that highly compressed 
compilations of this sort have a peculiar value of their own, 
just as a map of Europe, inadequate for the minute purposes 
of a walking tour, is useful to one who prefers, or is forced, 
to travel by the Orient express. The insight and lucidity and 
the close grasp of essentials necessary for such a work are 
rare gifts, which Professor Adams evidently possesses. As we 
rush with him through the centuries he calls our attention, 
as adequately as may be, to the events which were really of 
most significance, and does not confuse us with a mass of 
unnecessary facts. His style is clear, and he shakes a 
melancholy conviction to which the study of contemporary 
Transatlantic literature was gradually forcing us, that 
American professors cannot be expected to write English. 
His pages are tainted by only one blatant Americanism, 
and it is apologised for, though not excused, by the 
use of quotation marks. One or two slips might be 
corrected in future editions. Charles I. was not on the 
throne of England in 1661 (p. 210), and the Professor 
should not speak (p. 239) of the organisation of a “State 
bank” in England, since the Bank of England is a joint- 
stock concern managed by its own officers, and is only con- 
nected with the State by keeping the Government’s balance. 
The value of the work would also be materially enhanced by 
the addition of a good map, which would be of far more 
assistance in following the history than the large number of 
illustrations—of a “chair said to have been Dagobert’s,” &c. 
—which take up space that might have been better employed. 
It is refreshing, and also surprising, to find that Professor 
Adams not only can write English, but can also treat of 
English history without showing strong bias against this 
country. His account of the tedious wars between France 
and England in the Middle Ages is written in the fairest 
possible spirit, and the British lion can take up this 
book without any fear for the consequences to his tail, 
To Englishmen the history of, France naturally falls 
into two periods, in the first of which the two nations 
were struggling for the possession of France itself; this 
contest ended, after many brilliant English victories on 
pitched fields, in the discovery that in those days of slow 
communication it was impossible for us to hold territories so 
far from our base in the face of a brave and determined 
enemy. But it is interesting to observe how very early com- 
merce was an important factor in the quarrel, and that the 
trade in wool between England and Flanders was certainly 
one of the causes which contributed to the outbreak of 
the Hundred Years’ War; and subsidies and German 
mercenaries appear as part of English war policy at this 
same date. The latter part of the following extract might 
almost be used, mutatis mutandis, for a description of what 
happened four centuries later, in Dettingen and Fontenoy 
days :— 
“Edward took advantage of these relations with Flanders to 
make his first invasion of France through that country. In the 
summer of 1338, he landed there with his army and found welcome 


and many professions of friendship from the Flemish burghers, 
but little real aid. He hired many allies among the German 
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Princes of the Rhine Valley, and received the empty title of 
Imperial Vicar from the Emperor, Lewis IV., who was at that 
time carrying on a bitter conflict with the French Pope at 
Avi gnon. But he got no help of practical value from any of these 
sources. 

This passage is almost an epitome of the history of English 
intervention on the Continent. In the second period the 
struggle between France and ourselves for colonial and com- 
mercial supremacy ended differently, and Professor Adams 
shows, with a few interesting touches, how many chances 
France threw away because her Kings and statesmen pre- 
ferred Continental politics and the humiliation of the house 
of Hapsburg to the more valuable openings that fate gave 
her towards the development of a colonial empire. And yet 
France had her revenge :— 

“It was during his [Necker’s] Ministry that France went to 
war with England, in aid of the American colonists who had 
proclaimed their independence. Considering the situation of 
France it was an unwise war. But the national desire to 
embrace this opportunity to take vengeance on England for the 
losses of the last war was too strong to be resisted. ..... The 
vengeance of France was complete, more complete in the future, 
indeed, than at the time, for the rent then made in the Anglo- 
Saxon world time seems to find it impossible to heal, even at the 
end of the nineteenth century, when the position of the race 
throughout the world, in the era of great changes which seems 
approaching, would be secured from every danger by such a re- 
union, to the great advantage of both its halves.” 

One half, unfortunately, is blessed with a Senate,—but 
revenons a nos Francais. It is an unfortunate fact that the 
opinion which the average Englishman cherishes concerning 
his French neighbours is based on a hasty generalisation 
from the French master who taught him to conjugate avoir ; 
and though they have lately changed these things for the 
better, the French master who taught the more mature 
among us was not a credit to his race. It is, therefore, a 
highly important matter that some more trustworthy light 
should be shed on the facts of the case, and it may be 
hoped that this little book will be widely read in 
England, and may lead many of its readers to further 
and deeper researches. For there can be no doubt 
that a closer acquaintance with the past history of 
the magnificent and high-spirited race that is our neares* 
neighbour can only increase our admiratidn and respect 
for its virtues, and go far to explain many of the short- 
comings with which the average Briton so soon loses 
patience. We are accustomed to speak highly of the buoyant 
elasticity with which France recovered from the misfortunes 
of her last great war, but history shows a much more 
marvellous recovery after still greater disasters, when foreign 
invasion was accompanied by mutinies of mercenary soldiers, 
civil insurrections, and finally the Black Death, so that, as 
Professor Adams says, “one may begin to understand how 
in many parts of France the country fell back into wilder- 
ness, how grass grew in the streets of Paris, and wolves 
howled in its suburbs.” As to constitutional development, 
our historian does not fail to point out the fitful and futile 
attempts made by the Estates-General, the Assemblies of 
Notables, and the Parliament of Paris to get some voice in 
the Government, and especially some control of the taxes, 
which the shrewdly businesslike English commons had 
early seized as the true key to constitutional freedom. 
But the failure of all these attempts left France with 
no practical experience, and nothing better than Tom 
Paine’s theories and Siéyés’s constitution-building ingenuity 
to fall back on when she at last rose against “ Dubarrydom,” 
a hopeless financial system, and caste restrictions, which, for 
instance, made it impossible for a soldier to win his way to a 
commission unless he could “ prove to the satisfaction of the 
King’s genealogist four generations of noble descent.” Our 
Professor considers that this want of past training fully 
accounts for the wild political gyrations that have kept 
France dizzy since the Revolution; he traces a steady im- 
provement under the teaching of experience, and is able to 
arrive at the “ happiest conclusions as to the progress which 
the French people have made in the art of self-control, the 


only security of any republic.” 





THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS.* 
Ir the Southern Alps of New Zealand cannot now be fully 
known it will not be for the want of accurate information. 








* Pioneer Work in the Alps of New Zealand, By Arthur P, Harper, B.A, 
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. We have had already: Mr. Green’s dashing account of them in 
- his High Altitudes of New Zealand, Mr. Mannering’s racy 
-marrative in his With Axe and Rope in the Southern Alps, Mr. 
* Fitzgerald’s brilliant story in his Climbs in the New Zealand 
Alps, and now Mr. Harper follows suit with his sober 
chroniclé of his pioneer work in the same regions. In fair- 
ness to the latter we must say that the fates have been rather 
unkind: For the bulk of Mr. Harper’s book was written 
before Mr. Fitzgerald’s recent visit to the Otago ranges. The 
two men actually met under the shadow of Mount Cook. They 
did some of the exploring together. Mr. Fitzgerald even com- 
pleted his published map from the data furnished by Mr. 
Harper. To go further still; Mr. Harper and his staunch com- 
rade—Mr. OC. J. Douglas—were on the point of striking for 
the hermitage from the west side of the range when Fitz- 
gerald and Zurbriggen had only just crossed from the east- 
Hence the casual visitors scored off the long and patient 
explorer in that the discovery of the pass, which by the fair 
rules of the game should have fallen to the native New 
Zealander, will henceforth be credited to the foreigner; it 
‘will be known as Fitzgerald’s when it seemed so near being 
handed down as Harper’s. 

Our readers will already perceive that the book under 
review is the work of an enthusiastic climber who has been 
engaged for many years, both as amateur and as Government 
official, in exploring the whole of the great Southern Alp 


} _ Pie 
| It is fortunate for the reader that Mr. Harper is not | 
member of the English Alpi mie 
ember o e Envglis pine Club, but that he is alag 
familiar with all the best scenery in Switzerland and Norw. 
His mind—as Wordsworth would say—is a mansion of lovely 
forms. He can, therefore, compare similar natural Sceneg 
with similar pictures in the great gallery of Nature, His 
comparisons, therefore, are not odious, but luminous, Here 
is a case in point :— 

“New Zealand,” he says, “ could not be compared with Sw; 
land—that was before I had been into the then unknown We 
Ranges. I now say, without hesitation, that the Southern 4) 
can not only be compared to, but in many cases exceed ” 
grandeur the scenery of Switzerland. The only thing lackip i 
the presence of human interest, for there are no Picturesque 
peasants and chalets to give an added charm to the wild and 
glorious scenes met with at every turn.” 

The writer well observes that the New Zealand snow-ficlds 
have attractions for the scientific observer which are absent 
from those in Europe :— 

“There is far greater activity in the Southern Alps than in the 
European, and therefore the effects of snow and ice are mor 
marked, and more easily recorded. he avalanches are mors 
frequent—falling night and: day—than in Europe; the glaciers 
descend to a lower Jevel, and the country is more shattered 
Consequently the action of snow and ice in altering the conforma. 
tion of the country is going on to a greater and more noticeable 
extent.” 

The illustrations are as delicately beautiful ag they are 
lavishly numerous, while the large map is a model fo 





system. How complicated and arduous, not to say hazardous, 
the task has been is only evident to those who know the 
district or who will con this book from cover to cover. That 
Mr. Harper has not made the daring ascents so graphically 
described by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald is due to the fact that 
Harper’s task was sternly one of business, not one of 
pleasure only. An immense amount of preparatory survey 
work had to be done before it was at all necessary to scale 
giant peaks. We are in full sympathy with the writer when 
he says :— 

“It is not right to contrast our unsuccessful ascents before that 

date [1892] with subsequent work, because we were ‘learning the 
game,’ and those who came after us had the benefit of our experi- 
ence, and consequently saved a great deal of time, and knew 
how to go to work. For men to attack such a difficult country 
without guides or experience is very different to following an ex- 
perienced leader. Though peaks were not scaled then as they 
bave been since, a great deal of necessarily hard work was done, 
and later comers do not always realise the benefits they derive 
trom the gathered experience of the pioneers.” 
For the work of gathering topographical knowledge has to 
precede the ascent of the leading peak, the one kind of ex- 
ploring being useful, the other ornamental. The brunt of 
South Alpine climbing was done by a handful of men, and these 
were New Zealanders, before the highest ascents were made 
by Fitzgerald and his brave Swiss guide twelve months ago. 
From 1889 to the spring of 1896 Mr. Harper was almost con- 
tinually in the Western ranges of Otago, and this admirable 
book is the outcome of his threefold work as surveyor, ex- 
plorer, and scientific observer. 

As distinguished from Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, Mr. Harper’s 
deals with the whole mountain system which has Mount Cook 
for its centre and culminating point, but especially with the 
Western ranges which lie above and enclose the famous 
sounds or fiords which indent the coast from Preservation 
Inlet northwards to Milford Sound. From Captain Cook 
jJownwards this region has called forth the keenest admiration 
and delight from all beholders, especially from a distant point 
on the ocean, from which favoured position the present writer 
saw it ten yearsago. ‘If any ardent Alpinist thinks that the 
mountain-climbing of the world is exhausted he will be 
reassured after reading Mr. Harper’s fascinating pages. 
Here are many virgin peaks still untrod; here, too, are 
glaciers before which the largest in Europe must really bow 
down their diminutive heads and (terminal) faces. The 
majestic sweep of the huge Franz Josef Glacier long ago 
transfixed the present writer’s old professor—Sir Julius von 
Haast—to his standing-point, as it did his pupil years after, 
and our author, having seen it from very many points of 
view, is able to convey his impression in these words :— 

“In front of us was the grand ice-fall in all its glory, 1,800 ft. 
or more in height, and a mile wide, presenting a dazzling array 
of towering seracs and deep blue crevasses. I have seen many 
fine ice-falls in Switzerland and New Zealand, but very much 


doubt if any, except perhaps the Haast Glacier on the Tasman, is 
as grand as that of the Franz Josef. Though I call it 1,800 ft. in 


clearness and obvious accuracy. In a note at the end of the 
volume the author wisely gives credit to the good men who 
even before himself did much to make this interesting snow. 
clad district known to the outer world. As far back as 1869 
Von Haast made the first recorded expedition into these 
mountain fastnesses. It may be added—for Mr. Harper does 
not mention the fact—that Haast’s book, the Geology of West. 
land, is out of print, and a copy not long ago was sold for 
the sum of ten guineas. 





CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS#* 

M. BorsstEz has, with the vigour and vividness of his nation, 
given us a pleasing sketch of the mode by which the Roman 
Republic was revolutionised into a despotic Empire, and 
though a few of his theories may perhaps be deemed too fine- 
spun and far-fetched, yet he has followed the right track, and 
analysed carefully and sagaciously the public and private 
characters and abilities of the men who took a prominent part 
in this great event, taking as his guide the truly fascinating 
letters of the prince of Roman orators,—would that we could 
also say statesmen. What was Cicero’s political creed, or did he 
ever determine on a definite one? Born in an obscure munici- 
pality, none of his ancestors having held any magistracy, even 
local,and probably not being of Roman race, he would naturally 
incline to the democracy, as so many clever young men in his 
position have often done, not always, we fear, from very high- 
principled motives. But some strongly conservative senti- 
ments still lingered in these petty Italian towns. Obedience to 
parents, family affections, a respect for old usages and tradi- 
tions, and a fairly pure morality, had not yet become obsolete 
there, and though the rural families rarely visited Rome, yet 
perhaps on that very account they could more sincerely say, 
though disapproving of the arrogance of the patriciate— 


“ Rome may bear the pride of those of whom herself is proud.” 


Still, in the earlier years of his practice as an advocate he 
undertook generally :popular causes, and in pleading for 
Roscius he braved the wrath of the despotic Sulla by attack- 
ing his insolent freedman, Chrysogonus. But he soon per- 
ceived that the democracy of his day by no means represented 
the high-spirited and law-abiding plebeians of olden time. 
The genuine commons of Rome had been killed off in distant 
wars or expatriated as colonists, and the multitude which 


now, arrogating to itself the time-honoured name of Quirites, 
crowded the Forum and put its votes up to auction wasa 
rabble composed of foreigners, enfranchised slaves, and 


bankrupt peasants. His advocacy, too, of prominent demo- 


crats compelled him too often to defend notoriously great 
criminals, much, we cannot doubt, to his disgust, for he was 
genuinely honest, and can never very willingly have exerted 
his matchless powers— 


“To clear the guilty or to varnish crimo.” 


— 








height, it may be said that for 3,000 ft. at the least the glacier is 
really an ice-fall.” 


* Cicero and his Friends, By Gaston Boissier. London ; A, D. Innes and Oo. 
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The systematic and organised venality of the urban voters 
ust have contrasted strongly with the rustic integrity of his 
gative Arpinum, and the mode in which elections were carried 
at Rome then, and, we fear, in some localities in our own day, 
proves that though secret voting may render useless the 
pribery of the individual voter, it by no means prevents the 
wholesale corruption of large bodies of men,—nay, even of 
entire constituencies. The most effectual cause, however, of 
this change in his sentiments was his study of the Hellenic 
,ilosophers, who were, almost to a man, oligarchs, and who 
jovked on the great mass of their fellow-citizens with a con- 
tempt not easily reconcilable with the maxims of a humane 
philosophy. He attempted then to form a moderate party, 
composed principally of the Knights, or what we now call 
the upper middle class; but this design, sound as it appears 
in theory, failed altogether in practice, at least in permanence. 
he great majority of this class were either farmers of the 
taxes or occupied in financial affairs in the provinces, and 
though Cicero defended several of them against charges of 
malversation, yet his benevolence and integrity more fre- 
quently led to his taking up the case of an oppressed province 
or a defrauded provincial. No real fusion between the 
haughty patriciate and the money-worshipping equites took 
place until the conspiracy of Catiline, that mysterious design 
which most probably will never be fully elucidated, alarmed all 
the men of property in the community. This was one of the 
only three occasions in his life when the great orator and 
philosopher exhibited the firmness of a genuine Roman, and 
though M. Boissier has pleaded energetically and cogently in 
defence of his timidity and vacillation, yet we must consider 
him, as Lord Macaulay thinks of the Lord Halifax of 1690, 
the prince of Trimmers, owing to his imaginative temper, his 
extensive intellectual range, and his unquestionable honesty 
and patriotism. His exile, carried by the violence of the 
plebeians, opposed but feebly by the Senate, and not at all 
by the middle class, seems to have given him a lasting fright, as 
if, like our Charles II., he had determined not “to go on his 
travels again for anything or anybody.” 


M. Boissier has given us much information—indeed, we 
may say all that is to be obtained—regarding the private life 
and tastes of Cicero, on which our limits do not permit us to 
dilate, especially as his book is of small size and well deserves 
a rapid and extensive circulation. Let it suffice to say 
that much money passed through Cicero’s hands, that, 
like Pitt and Sheridan, he was almost always in debt, 
and sometimes to an embarrassing degree, and that 
it is by no means easy to determine whence the large 
sums which he expended in the purchase of estates 
and villas could have accrued to him. Somewhat similar 
doubts have been expressed regarding the modern Cicero, 
the eloquent and philosophical Edmund Burke, coupled, 
too, with very disgracefal insinuations. Atticus has been 
condemned by the all buat unanimous voice of history as 
a selfish, time-serving egotist, “who could kiss the hand of 
Angustus embrued as it was with the blood of Cicero,” a 
sentence we deem harsh even to the verge of injustice. If, a 
theoretic Republican, he submitted to Augustus, so did Cicero 
and many other pronounced champions of liberty to Julius, 
while his kindness to his friends, irrespective of their political 
conduct, proved not only by pecuniary aid but by physical and 
mental exertion, fully vindicates him from the charge of selfish- 
ness. For many years he aided in managing the monetary 
transactions of Cicero, and endeavoured—no easy task—to 
control or accommodate the reckless and profuse tastes of his 
friend whose love of simplicity and fragality by no means ex- 
tended to statues, pictures, marble porticoes, and gorgeously 
laid-out gardens. If he avowed himself a votary of Epicurus 
we must remember that it was the custom for educated Romans 
to profess adherence to some system of Hellenic philosophy, 
and the tranquillising, but not purely sensual, tenets of the 
Garden furnished him with a specious plea for not seeking 
public office, which otherwise would have been deemed an 
effeminate desertion of his country’s interests. If he was an 
Epicurean at all—and M. Boissier thinks he was so but in 
name—he evidently belonged to what Bacon calls the schola 
reformata Epicuri, which placed happiness in mental tran- 
quillity, generally the product of virtue, and not in the more 
vivid pleasures arising from corporeal gratifications. 

In his sketch of C#lius the author has given us an inter- 
esting but painful portraiture of the life led by young Romans 





of good social position, and of female influence in politics and 
literature during the last century of the Republic, which may 
be briefly summed up in this, that when a young man had by 
profligacy or folly lost his patrimony and loaded himself with 
debts, he sought public office in order by extortion to retrieve 
his fortunes; and that a woman rarely devoted herself to in- 
tellectual pursuits till she had first lost her moral reputa- 
tion and become the object of public obloquy. In Celius 
we meet an able and eloquent young man thoroughly devoid 
of moral and political principle, shameless and cynical, ready 
to act as a Socialist agitator or a despotic oligarch, who 
changed sides repeatedly, inflamed the passions of the mob, 
and was finally slain like a brigand on the highway by 
some foreign soldiers whom he had tried to corrupt. We 
fear this breed is not yet extinct, at least the present 
writer has known some not very unlike Celius, who would 
probably not have been noticed but for his early intimacy 
and correspondence with Cicero. 

To mention the name of Brutus is hardly safe even now, 
and would certainly arouse controversy, at least as long as 
Anarchism and “tyrant-quelling” have any votaries at large. 
Lucan has exalted him to the skies, while Dante, who knew 
to his cost what democracies are, has placed him in the lowest 
valley of his Inferno. Our author has laid much and just 
stress on his many virtues, and ably pleaded extenuating cir- 
cumstances, yet we feel compelled to adopt with regard to the 
murder of Cesar the maxim of Talleyrand, “It was worse 
than a crime, it was a useless blunder.” A Monarch, legiti- 
mate or usurper, can be easily slain, but neither the 
monarchical principle nor the desire to rule can be eradicated 
without thoroughly revolutionising human nature, and so- 
called patriots would do well to ponder on the French formula, 
“Le Roi est mort! Vive le Roi!” 

Interspersed through this work are many judicious 
criticisms on the intellectual character and public conduct of 
Cesar, Augustus, Cato, and the eminent jurists, Trebatiue 
and Sulpicius, and we feel warmly gratefal to the author for 
his recognition of the lyrical powers of the gifted Catullus. 
We can cordially recommend this book as a most serviceable 
and agreeable companion to the letters and orations of Cicero, 
and trust confidently that it will soon make its way into our 
Universities and high-class schools, as well as the libraries 
of those who neither forget nor affect to despise the studies 
of their youth. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue best article, from the literary point of view, in the 
Reviews for June is Mr. Rowland Prothero’s account of life 
in provincial France (Nineteenth Century), and the most instrue- 
tive the account of Socotra by the late Mr. J. Theodore Bent 
in the same magazine; but the one which will be most read 
is the essay on the Queen by Mrs. Emily Crawford in the 
Contemporary Review. It is really interesting because it is 
neither fulsome nor hostile, and if accurate, a point upon 
which we can give no opinion, is a valuable contribution te 
history. It brings out strongly the mistakes made in the 
Queen’s early education, perhaps too strongly, for the 
mistakes have in no way injured the essentials of her 
character. The Duchess of Kent, according to Mrs. 
Crawford, was always afraid that her daughter, if allowed 
any freedom, would get out of hand and spoil the project fox 
her marriage, and she kept the future Queen, therefore, in a 
studious seclusion which stunted her figure, and made her 
self-conscious and melancholy. The husband chosen for her, 
wisely chosen, if it is true that so many ineligible suitors 
thought they had a chance, made up, however, for everything : 

“The romance of the Queen’s life went on for twenty-three 
years. August is counted a lucky month to her family. 
August 24, the Prince Consort’s birthday, is the red letter 
date in her calendar. She can no longer give him birthday 
presents, but she gives them to others in remembrance of him, 
thinks over his good words and kind deeds, and has the joy of 
feeling that her love is now freed from the dross of selfishness. 
The good of loving the dead, the crippled, the helpless, is that it 


purifies love from that dross. The Prince was to the Queen all 
she says. He was the corrective of some of her defects of 


character. One wonders how a young country gentleman, for he 
was only that, with no knowledge of human nature other than 
what he picked up as a student at Bonn, could have so well 
adapted himself to his exceptional situation. That he sought 
above all things for wisdom there can be no doubt.” 


The following story is amusing, perhaps also characteriatic 
of the actors in it :-— 
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“One of the incidents that conduced to give the Queen tem- 

porary popularity in Ireland was this. She and the Prince, with 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, were driving in their 
roomy carriage to Mr. Dargan’s Exhibition. The streets and 
windows were thronged. There were only bright faces, and the 
air was filled with cheers. She bowed very affably; the Prince 
held his hat a little before his forehead, and hardly bowed. The 
Prince of Wales took off a cap with a white band and held it 
rather gracefully, as if to show that he should have bowed were 
the Queen not present. Prince Alfred looked a little sulky, and 
kept his cap on bis head. The Queen did not appear to see him, 
but che did. She whipped the cap off his head with one hand 
and with the other gave him such a slap in the face.  It' was done 
in an. instant, and without any change of countenance. -‘Thunder- 
ing cheers marked the approval of the multitude.” 
——The Contemporary Review has also a personal article by 
“‘Germanicus ” upon William II. of Germany. It is far too 
bitter, but it embodies the judgment, so far as that judgment is 
hostile, which Europe is beginning to pass upon his Majesty. 
He is far too anxious to be always in front, to dictate upon small 
question s as well as great; he has become to a remarkable 
degree reactionary ; and he seriously believes that he will one 
day have to suppress an uprising of the people by main 
force :-— 

“ The situation is getting more and more dangerous, the feeling 
of discontent increases in intensity every day ; even very moderate 
and loyal men are beginning to see in the new legislation against 
political associations many striking utterances, which enable 
them to infer how powerfully in the highest circles the idea is 
gaining ground, that one day it will be necessary to crush a Social 
Democratic rising of the whole people by force of arms. When 
that day comes it will be an evil day for Germany and for the 
Emperor. The Germans have not yet had their 1688, nor their 
1789 ; and we cannot believe that they will be spared the experi- 
ence of England and of France. The literary Golden Age in 
Germany also arrived a century later than the similar epochs in 
the two Western European countries. Notwithstanding Sadowa 
and Sedan, notwithstanding their superior chemical industry and 
their Réntgen rays, the Germans, as a political body, are a 
hundred years behind the English or the French nation. They 
boast of a Constitution, a Parliament, and all the other parapher- 
nalia of modern government. But the Emperor nevertheless 
considers himself the master, just as James II. did.” 


That is correct enough as a statement of fact, though over 
vehement in expression, but we distrust the deduction drawn 
from it. In 1688 the English King had no physical force 
behind him of any kind, and in 1789 the mechanism of the 
French Monarchy was completely worn out. Louis XVI. 
never made an effort to save himself. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the Court is supported by at least half the people 
and an irresistible Army. One cannot even think how a re- 
volution is to commence, for there is no machine within the 
State as powerfal as the Sovereign, and an insurrection 
would only rivet the fetters of the mass. The contingency 
hinted at in another page, that the Army might not act, is 
wholly unsupported by evidence, and the Hohenzollerns have 
survived external defeat over and over again. If Germany 
attains freedom, as we hope and believe she will do some 
day, it will be through the conversion of a Monarch who 
has become intellectually convinced that fifty millions 
of freemen can make a greater State than any army, 
however powerful, or any bureaucracy, however full of 
cleverness and integrity“ Eaten with Honour,” by Mr. 
Flindsrs Petrie, is an odd paper, the object of which is to 
show that cannibalism, or a vivid tradition that cannibalism 
was sacred, survived into the civilised period of Egyptian 
history. Bodies have been found buried with all honour and 
yet with the flesh strangely separated from the bones, appa- 
rently by boiling. The evidence found in certain tombs is 
certainly consistent with Mr. Petrie’s suggestion, and he is, 
of course, a great authority; but is it not more probable that 
the appearances observed are the result of some early and 
imperfect method of embalming, which those who used it did 
not know how to apply to the entire corpse?——But for 
personal reasons we should bestow unstinted admiration on 
the picture of Holland drawn by Mr. OC. J. Cornish, which 
really enables one to see the countryside in Holland; but we 
may quote a fact not generally known, that Holland is the 
native land of trotting matches, Hardriverij, as they are 
locally called. The practice has created a special breed of 
horses, and in the excitement of the contests, to which all are 
admitted, the distinctions of caste, which are nearly as strong 
in Holland as in Germany, are for the moment obliterated. 
Mr. Cornish should have added a sentence to tell us whether 
the excitement is or is not increased by much betting —— 
Mr. Patrick Geddes’s account of Cyprus is hopeful. He 


believes that the poverty of the island, as indeed of 
Western Asia, is due to a deficient supply of water which 
nevertheless exists, but is not distributed :— ‘ 

“For in these too calcareous countries the spri 

stantly sealing themselves up with a crust, just ike than ba 
its deposit, and so year by year they run less freely ; nay in With 
one little outlet after another becomes closed altogether fart a 
most, it may be even all, of the water supply disappears wi 
corresponding shrinkage of fertility, which peasant and “a 
(Turk and Briton alike) seem to have accepted hitherto iru 
same ignorant fatalism. At one spring a few kicks and feted 
set free enough water to prove this view to all concerned, ang “4 
hour of pickaxe and crowbar gives a permanent increase of poet 
or more per cent.; at another, where the crust is thick and ald 
hard work is wanted; at another, skilled miners and perha; 
charge of dynamite would be required. But it is safe to Bay 2 
is probably not one spring, along the northern chain at 
which has ever been properly developed, or which might not be 
vastly and permanently improved at an expense altogether ins 
significant in comparison with the agricultural return.” 

Mr. Geddes would like to use Cyprus as a grand farm where 
for the future benefit of Asia every kind of irrigation might 
be tried, a suggestion in which, when South Africa has Ceased 
to inflame—and poison—all imaginations, some able syndi. 
cate may yet see the way to profits. The first difficulty in 
the way of applying irrigation on a great scale is that there 
must be laws for the collection of the accruing rent, and that 
the peasant is never satisfied with those laws. At heart he 
thinks that the water should be given him as it was by the 
Princes of old; but that is not and can not be the modem 
method. : 

There are a good many interesting papers in the June 
number of the Nineteenth Century. The one which interests ng 
most is the account of the island of Socotra in the Arabian Sea, 
by the late Mr. Bent, the archxologist, who visited it in the 
winter of 1896. The island is scarcely known, having no harbour, 
though it is a kind of marine paradise; but it is under British 
protection, though its thirteen thousand inhabitants obey a 
recognised Sultan, and are a quiet people, apparently friendly to 
strangers and innocent of violent crime. The people are “ poor 
and pastoral. The Socotran has hardly any clothes to cover 
himself with, nothing to keep him warm when the weather ig 
damp, save his home-spun sheet; and he has not a soul above 
his flocks. The closest intimacy exists between the Bedouin 
and his goats and his cows; the animals understand and obey 
certain calls with absolute accuracy, and you generally see 
a Socotran shepherdess walking before her flock, and not 
after it; and they stroke and caress their little cows until 
they are as tame as dogs.” They are, Mr. Bent believed, 
descendants of some aboriginal Arab tribe, and speak a lan- 
guage peculiar to themselves. They were once Christian, the 
Ethiopic cross being found everywhere, but are now Mussul- 
man, having been converted during some Arab descent. They 
live by agriculture and the sale of frankincense, dragons’ 
blood, and “superexcellent” aloes. Mr. Bent expected to find 
ruins of interest, but discovered none, except some tombs built 
of huge stones in the Ethiopic fashion, though there were 
unmistakable signs that the island was once inhabited bya 
closely packed population, which cultivated every inch of ground, 
He thought the island would make a great tobacco-farm, and 
evidently considered that in selecting Aden for a military 
station instead of Socotra the British Government madea 
mistake. It would, however, be necessary to construct a safe 
harbour, which even in the Arabian Sea is a very expensive 
operation.——There is a charming paper also on the villages 
of raral France by Mr. Rowland Prothero, who sympathises 
strongly with the rather dead-alive life prevailing there, 
where, in fact, the women, and not the men, manage every- 
thing except agriculture. This is the view which he has 
formed of the average Frenchman of the rural town, who is 
not a peasant :— 

“The Frenchman never feels the personal sense of the ludicrous; 
he has no perception of incongruities: he knows nothing of 
mauvaise honte; he isa stranger to the self-consciousness of un- 
recognised dignity; he cannot understand the meaning of the 
word ‘ prig,’ because at no time, though often self-important, does 
he take the serious view of life, or of his part in it, the precocious 
conception of which distinguishes that variety of the human race. 
It is as a child that he can take delight in simple, almost infantine 
pleasures, that he enjoys himself freely and often selfishly, 
expresses his emotions openly, whether of joy, pleasure, affection, 
or rage, and walks in processions as if he were part of a pageant, 
not as if he were a shame-faced criminal. He cannot sympathise 
with the Englishman’s dread of attracting attention. He cannot 
comprehend why the only emotion which it is desirable to display 
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with the same air of stoical indifference with which we sit 
wn to a cold mutton chop. If he is immoral, he is so frankly 
do without disguise ; he bangs the front door noisily as he goes 
and , while the Englishman, shoes in hand, lets himself out 
h a latchkey, and probably officiates the next morning 
rayers. It is, again, because he is never a boy, that 
the Frenchman remains a child in the zest with which he pursues 
his immediate end, the naturalness of his enjoyment, the per- 

tual freshness of his interests. He never mortgages the present 
Pe the future. It is this concentration on the passing moment 
which gives to French life its élan and abandon, its directness and 
rapidity, its sparkle, allurement, and caprice.” 


_—Mr. Lilly sends a paper, well written as usual, but a little 
commonplace, on the advantages of Constitutional Monarchy, 
the most original sentence perhaps being that, though 
Legitimism is happily dead and gone, Kingship is shown by 
this vast Jubilee celebration to be very much alive. That is 
trae; but then one would like a definition of kingship.—— 
Sir A. Lyall describes the advance of “India under Queen 
Victoria,” but he also rather disappoints us. It is interesting 
to note how the Empire has expanded, and also how it now 
touches on the North a vast military Monarchy, and on the 
South-East the maritime Power which approaches most 
nearly to our own; but we should have liked to receive from 
Sir Alfred Lyall an opinion as to the changes in the 
native attitude towards us, and the changes visible in 
the native mind. He repudiates the idea, we perceive, that 
any foreign observer could give us this information, but he 
does tell us a little when he indicates his belief that the 
antagonism between Hindooism and Mahommedanism is 
growing sharper, an d his suspicion, only just hinted at, that 
this is due to a recrudescence of old Hindoo orthodoxy. It 
seems strange to govern a huge Empire, yet never understand 
its thoughts; yet if that is Sir Alfred Lyall’s position, 
how much more must it be the position of the average 
Indian administrator———Mr. W. Huggins declares that, 
owing mainly to the spectrum analysis, a “new astronomy” 
has within the last sixty years come into being. He gives a 
most interesting account of this new astronomy, which it is 
of course quite impossible to condense, though we are a little 
fascinated by the account of the evidence upon which the 
probable explosion of a star, or rather the cooling of a star, 
while under observation, actually rests. We must therefore 
content ourselves with observing that a first-class expert like 
Mr. Huggins believes that research will yet go much further 
aided by the new instruments which the wealthy of many 
lands seem willing to provide. “In America, many have 
done liberally, but Mr. Yerkes has excelled them all. This 
summer will be celebrated the opening of a palatial institu- 
tion on the shore of Lake Geneva, founded by Mr. Yerkes, 
and dedicated to our fair lady, the new astronomy. This 
observatory, in respect of the great size of its telescope, of 
forty inches in aperture, the largest yet constructed, its 
armoury of instruments for spectroscopic attack upon the 
heavens, and the completeness of its laboratories and its 
workshops, will represent the most advanced state of instru- 
ment making; and at the same time render possible, under 
the most favourable conditions, the latest and the most per- 
fect methods of research of the new astronomy. Above 
all, the needful men will not be wanting.” Mr. Yerkes’s 
telescope, we may add, commenced its career this week 
with some observations upon the moon, which it brings, 
it is calculated, within a distance of two hundred miles. 
—wWe have noticed Mrs. Green’s curious essay on 
women elsewhere, and we may note a paper by Lord 
Monteagle, the central idea of which is that healing 
influences are strongly at work in Ireland. That is certain 
as regards the machinery of administration, the doubt 
remaining being whether the radical difference between the 
Celtic and the Saxon ideal of life is susceptible of healing. 
You can make things touch, however distant their starting- 
points, if only they are travelling in the same direction; but 
suppose they are travelling in opposite directions, or even 
directions which are not opposite, but tend to an ever- 
increasing divergence? The most hopeful example, to our 
mind, is the Breton, who neither likes nor respects the 
Frenchman, but, coerced by irresistible circumstance, works 
with him efficiently. 

The place of honour in the Fortnightly Review is assigned 
to “ Vindex,” whose thesis is that there is “a plot against 
British interests in the Levant.” The German Emperor, 
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Greece through a financial and military control, and will 
use it to deprive Great Britain of its trade in the Balken 
States and the Levant. We dare say the Emperor is 
anxious to rule in Greece and everywhere else in the world, 
and we do not doubt his hostility to Great Britain; but 
“Vindex” has to prove that this particular plot is within 
his compass. How is Great Britain to be shut out, 
especially from the Levant, without Russia, Austria, 
France, and Italy being shut out too? If they are allowed 
to trade Germany will have no monopoly, and if they 
are not allowed Germany will have the whole world 
against her. We distrust the power of diplomacy either 
to create or to prevent trade. Napoleon tried to boy- 
cott British goods, with the result that they were sold 
everywhere as goods belonging to the nations he was pro- 
tecting. “ Vindex” says John Bull is slow-witted, which is, 
we dare say, true; but is he slow-witted when the expansion 
of his trade is concerned? The figures of his commercial 
transactions during the Queen’s reign seem to prove the con- 
trary —— We are tired of Jubilee articles, and will only quote, 
from the four which appear im this number, Mr. Traill’s 
judgment upon the literary character of the Queen’s reign. 
He thinks the average production of the period has been 
high as well as vast, so high that only genius of the loftiest 
order stands out above the ruck, and we seem to have no 
great men when we have plenty. That is, we think, true; 
while with every line of the following sentence we cordially 
agree :— 

“From the exaggerated eulogy, the shameless réclame which 
attends even the most moderate of contemporary successes in 
literature sober criticism revolts. The artistic extravagances 
and violences into which every new writer, whether with ability 
or without, is tempted by the drum-beating showman of the 
Press to endeavour to catch the popular taste, unceasingly 
multiply ; and it needs a determined fair-mindedness on the part 
of the critic to refrain from judging the whole literary movement 
of the time by these repellent incidents. One has resolutely to 
think away all the brass bands and banners, as of a Salvation 
Army procession, which confuse and vulgarise the advance of 
English literature, before we can discern the truth which 
fortunately is at bottom indisputable, that during the sixty 
years of the Queen’s reign that advance has been realand great.” 


Mr. H. W. Wilson’s paper on the “ Naval and Colonial 
Policy of Germany” is well worth]reading. He believes that 
its key is an effort to create and keep at home a navy equal 
to that section of the British Navy which the Government 
keeps at home. This navy is well manned, well officered, and 
kept in readiness for instant mobilisation. We could hardly 
threaten the coast of Germany, whose great trading ports lie 
up estuaries, though we might destroy her carrying trade,— 
a process, however, during which her fast armed steamers 
would inflict grave injury upon our commerce. Mr. Wilson, 
we think, unconsciously exaggerates the strength of the 
German Navy, but his paper is worth attentive study —— 
The remaining paper of interest is Mr. Charles Williams’s 
account of the Thessalian campaign, which strikes us ae 
impartial. Mr. Williams describes the Greek army as 
one which in fact had never been formed, commanded 
by a man who had never handled troops, officered by 
men who did not know how to drill, and filled with 
men who used their cartridges to express emotion, firing 
them off, for instance, in honour of the Day of the Resurrec- 
tion. The Turks, on the contrary, were absurdly slow; their 
artillery was contemptible, worse than the Greek, but the 
men were excellent, excessively numerous—probably eighty 
thousand were engaged in the manwuvres against Domoko-— 
and both directed and led by German officers, a fact not to 
be passed over without notice. Pharsala was lost by the 
Greeks after a distant artillery cannonade, and Domoko in 
much the same way, though there was some fighting at the 
centre. The total impression left by Mr. Williams is that the 
merit of the Turkish army has been exaggerated, and that all 
they did in Thessaly was to roll back a half-organised crowd 
of Greeks, who were half armed, badly fed, and commanded 
by men who did their best, but had never learned even super- 
ficially the trade of war. 


The National Review now endeavours to keep its readers 
fully instructed as to the course of European, American, and 
Colonial affairs in three separate articles. They are all very 
well done, and of great use to those who forget, as we all do, the 
sequence of events, or who fail to form opinions as to their mean- 








“Vindex” thinks, is plotting to secure ascendency in 





ing. The best perhaps of the three is the American one, which 
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deals with American feeling about Great Britain, and is dis- 
cussed at length elsewhere——We do not see anything else 
of great interest except an admirably written comparison of 
“ Newman and Renan” by Dr. William Barry. It would be 
difficult to pack Renan’s creed into fewer or more aocurate 
words than these :— 

“With Renan there is no key to existence but the ancient 
Eastern one of universal delusion, if that can be termed delusion 
which has come about by accident ; for design, consciousness, fore- 
sight, are words without sense when we would talk of the Eternal 
Process. God is in the making. Our infinite Cosmos puts forth 
innumerable feelers into the void: and, by experiments repeated 
through millenniums, it has come at last to be the unfinished yet 
promising enterprise which we behold. Some day, if luck attends 
it, the world will develop a triumphant ethical law; instead of 
brute watter blindly striving, and often annihilating what is most 
precieus, it will have eyes and conscience; it will be just as well as 
almighty. But now ‘the real is a vast outrage on the ideal,’ and 
the noblest of all religions was itself due to prophecies misinter- 
preted, legends framed by dreaming enthusiasts, miracles expanded 
from simple occurrences seen through a mist of emotion, and 
hallucinations possessing the one human spirit which, without 
sacrilege or more than a pious metaphor, was worthy to be called 
Divine. All the gods are mortal, indeed ; and the fairest of them 
will pass away; ‘ tout ici-bas n’est que réve et symbole.’” 

Blackwood has a paper of interest to novel-readers,—an 
account by Sir Herbert Maxwell of the heroic profligate, 
D'Artagnan, who was the model from which Dumas drew his 
Gascon hero. He was in reality a well-born but poor 
Béarnais, who took service in the Mousquetaires, lived mainly 
by plundering his endless mistresses, and was in fact, not to 
put too fine a point on it, according to modern ideas, a scoun- 
dre]. He was, however, unusually brave, he refused to 
plunder his men as many officers did, he rose to the com- 
mand of the Mousquetaires, and would have been made a 
Marshal of France, but that on June 24th, 1673, he was 
killed before Maestricht while gallantly resisting a sortie 

of the Dutch, in which ninety-five of his men died fighting 
round him.——Blackwood has also a valuable paper rather 
absurdly called “An Indian Romance,” but in reality a well- 
told account of Sir Arthur Cotton’s success in planning and 
constructing great works of irrigation. Sir Arthur Cotton, 
as all Anglo-Indians know, was the Indian Engineer officer 
who maintained that the security of India against famine 
must be sought not in railways but in canals, and it is difficult 
to read this account of his feats in the Godavery country 
without believing that he was right. The work was of the 
heaviest kind, the anicut across the Godavery, there as big 
as the Mississippi, being one of the greatest artificial 
structures in existence, but it redeemed eight hundred 
thousand sterile acres, and was acknowledged by Government 
to have proved “ amply remunerative to the public Exchequer.” 
Indeed, that is faint praise :— 

“Whereas in the twenty years preceding the construction of 

the works the yearly revenue of the Godavery district had 
dwindled from 21 to 17 lakhs, in the twenty succeeding years it 
rose by steady yearly increments to 88 lakhs of rupees. During 
the same period it is officially recorded that the imports were 
increased tenfold, the exports twentyfold.” 
The bad side of the account is that population in the district 
has increased from five hundred and sixty thousand to two 
millions. Sir Arthur Cotton is now ninety-four, but his 
admirers believe that he could still draw out a complete and 
workable scheme of irrigation for all India,—a project which 
would make every engineer in Europe draw his breath. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Sedbergh School Songs. Written and Illustrated by BR. St. John 
Ainslie. (Jackson, Leeds.)—School-songs, however spirited, are 
likely to lose by being removed from their surroundings. The 
place, the viva voz, vivacissima, we may say, when it comes from 
the vigorous lungs of a chorus of boys, cannot go with them 
into type. Still, Mr. Ainslie’s vigorous verse will keep something 
of its charm, as his skilful pencil contrives to give us something 
of Sedbergh scenery and of the humours of boy-life. Here is a 
stanza from a “ Football Song” :— 


“ Charge like an elephant, ran like a stag, 

Grapple and bug like a bear! 

eep cool, never scrag, keep warm, never flag, 
Play fearlessly, Browns, play fair! 

Thouch bespatiered with mud, and bedabbled with blood, 
And never a man of you whole, 

Bear them along like the Rawthey in flood, 
Sweep them away to the goal!” 


We must not omit the application :— 








TS 
In the future afar there are goals for you 
There are fields for the men who on Friend 
Days when the game will seem all upbill, 
And days when the world wiil look bright : 
But keep a. head beneath victory’s crown, 
Pe - cong a m tg ey if pe et 
nd when you’ve been erseys of brown, 
You can never have fits of the blue 


This last is a happy play upon words. Here is a stanza from 
cricket song, which gives one of the best of morals— 


Yon wust leave your honoured self 
In the shed, upon the ghelf; 
Nor think about your average, but do your level best; 
Keep your temper, and be jolly, 
And away with melancholy, 
And shut your mouth, and play the game, and never mind the rest."- 


Schoolboys, and all who remember that they too have been in 
Arcadia, ought to be much obliged to Mr. Ainslie. 

The Poetry of Robert Burns. Edited by William Ernest Henley 
and Thomas F. Henderson. Vol. III. (T. C. and E. ¢, Jack, 
Edinburgh.)—It may be thought by some readers that the 
exhaustive labours expended upon this edition of Burns aro in. 
jurious to the poet’s fame. It would seem that his place among 
the great poets is endangered, since so much of his work ag 
song-writer can be traced to earlier singers. “ Burns’s know. 
ledge,” say the writers, “ of the older minstrelsy was unique; he 
was saturate with its tradition, as he was absolute master of its 
emotions and effects; no such artist in folk-song as he [so in 
other words Sir Walter said] has ever worked in literature. But 
a hundred forgotten singers went to the making of his achieve 
ment and himself.” And the writers add that thanks to the 
estate he inherited from his nsmeless forebears, “ he stands forth 
as the sole great poet of tie old Scots world; and he thus is 
national as no poet has ever been, and as no poet ever will, or 
ever can, be again.” This,no doubt, is true. Burns came into 
a rich inheritance, and used it royally. He did not appropriate 
it as a thief, but claimed it by rght of birth, and with but rare 
exceptions, what he thus took ke ennobled. That from one point 
of view he might have dons beiterthan he did should prevent no 
one from recognising the superlative genius that has given 
immortality to what was fleeting, and a charm to much that was 
repulsive in Scottish song. Enough that Burns lives, and bids fair 
to live as long as the language, while the fragmentary singers of 
an earlier time, whose words he frequently adopted, are dead to 
all but antiquarians and scholars. It may be added that the 
present volume consists of the songs printed in Johnson’s 
“ Musical Museum ” and Thomson’s “ Scottish Airs.” The biblio: 
graphical research exhibited in the notes suggests an amount of 
toil not readily to be estimated. 


The Poetical Works of James Thomson. A new edition, with 
Memoir and Critical Appendices by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, 
M.A. 2 vols. (George Bell and Sons.)—These volumes, which 
belong to the new issue of the “ Aldine Poets,” do credit to the 
editor’s research. Whether Mr. Tovey has added much to what 
we already know of Thomson and his poetry may be doubted, but 
he has at least made it evident that there can be little more to 
know. Itis not often that an editor under-estimates the work 
upon which his labour has been expended, but we do not think 
that Mr. Tovey appreciates Thomson’s position among the roets 
of his country. His defects of taste are universally admitted. 4 isi 
the poem on “Liberty” is a failure is equally certain; it 
daunted the courage of Dr. Johnson, and has not since his day 
found a single admirer. But Thomson, whom Hazlitt called 
“perhaps the most popular of all our poets,” and whose 
“Seasons” in the early years of the century was a household 
book, has imaginative gifts sufficient to outweigh a multitude of 
faults, and these Mr. Tovey does not appear to see. How, he 
asks, was it that Rome yielded no poetical field, and why is 
his complaint of dirty beds “the one incontestible proof 
that Thomson had been to Italy”? Mr. Tovey must be surely 
aware that a poet’s genius is not so completely under his control as 
to allow him to write at will. Italy did not yield much inspiration 
to Wordsworth; she gave none to Coleridge; and if Scott had 
visited the country in the fullness of his strength, would, we may 
be confident, have yielded none to him. Thomson is essentially 
a rural poet, and only in the Nature that he knew and loved did 
he find his inspiration. “We will not depreciate Thomson,” 
Mr. Tovey writes ; but he does depreciate him, and while alive to 
his weakness, fails to recognise his strength. The editor’s 
“ Critical Notes”’ on “The Seascns” are of special interest, and 
will show the student how far the poet’s final revisions were a 
loss or gain to the poem. Whether, or to what extent, Thomson 
was assisted by Pope in these emendations is still a question. 
The manuscript notes in an edition of “The Seasons,” 1738, were 
at one time said by the authorities of the British Museum to be 
undoubtedly Pope’s; their successors are equally, certain that 
they are not. ‘ Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” For 
Mr. Tovey’s own judgment on the subject we must refer the 
reader to his pages. 
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Warren. By Alice Brown. (John Murray.)—The author 


chem has gallantly contended with her fate. She had to 
book upon a woman of whom very little is known, and the 
result is really one which we cannot think interesting. It is not 
yrs. Brown’s fault. She has read all that she could read for her 
sesh und about early days in modern America, and has even 
qutched for support at the Elizabethan and Cavalier literature 
of England ; but the fact remains that Dame Mercy Warren is a 
character of whom we see little and for whom we care less. She 
qas once the heroine of a coterie ; but it is as impossible to revive 
qgbatever made her the attraction in early American literature, 
as it is to perceive the charm of some silly old woman who once 
had the beauté du diable and does not recognise that her admirers 
are left forty years behind. So in this sketch all that is priggish 
and pedantic in a semi-literary woman seems to appear, whereas 
in the old days Mercy Warren must have been a good wife and 
mother, an interesting hostess, and a moderately faithful friend. 
She was a remarkably good hater, but her hatred has embodied 
itself in literary productions which are too dull even to whet 
curiosity. On this side of the Atlantic that is all which can be 
said for a most painstaking biography, which, though it mentions 
great names, tells us nothing about them. We think that Mr. 
Lowell would have been very sorry to have placed it on the shelf 
of “literature suited for desolate islands,’—it would have made 
any such island more desolate still. 


of 
write ® 


Prehistoric Man and Beast. By the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, 
FG.S. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The author of this volume has 
attempted to bring together in a popular form some of the con- 
clusions and guesses of geologists as to the early inhabitants of 
the world. But in his endeavour to be both popular and scientific 
he occasionally falls into two contrary errors. Sometimes his 
statements are loose and unscientific; at other times his argu- 
ments are distinctly technical, and for the general reader difficult 
to follow and impossible to adjudicate upon, for in such cases he 
says at once too much and too little. Where widely different 
opinions are held on such questions, for instance, as the antiquity 
of man, it is enough in a book intended for those who have no 
time to make a profound study of geology to state in general 
outline the arguments by which different writers have been led 
to assume a greater or less proved antiquity of the human species, 
and it is not possible to weigh adequately the validity of such 
arguments as Mr. Hutchinson vainly attempts to do, within the 
limited space at his disposal, and with the limited technical 
knowledge necessarily assumed to be possessed by those for whom 
he is writing. As an instance of loose unscientific statement, we 
would quote the following remark, in reference to the story of the 
Creation contained in the first chapter of Genesis :—‘ Marine 
animals came before the terrestrial, which is also in accordance 
with modern science.” He also remarks :— The account of the 
creation in the opening chapters of Genesis implies evolution ” 
(the italics here are Mr. Hutchinson's own); thus, in the 
first place, ignoring the fact that there are clearly two distinct 
accounts of the Creation in these opening chapters, and, in the 
second place, confusing the issues by vainly trying to square two 
incommensurable truths, the poetical truth of the seer, and 
the prose truth of science. Equally misleading is it to say 
that “several Greek and other philosophers had in their 
way got hold of the idea of evolution,” without explaining that 
their way was the way of purely speculative guesses, and not in 
the least comparable with the way of modern inductive science. 
More than a quarter of the book is devoted to an unsatisfactory 
and rather confusing discussion of theories about glaciers and the 
Ice Age, and about the antiquity;of man. But the author is much 
happier in his description of what can be pieced together as to the 
habits of the ancient cave-dwellers of the older Stone Age, and of 
the men of the later Stone Age and Bronze Age. His account of 
the lake dwellings is interesting, as are also his all too scanty 
references to the evidences of the real existence of little folk in 
former days, the originals of the fairies and dwarfs and mermen. 
But we fail to see why he considers the “Pied Piper of 
Hamelin” to have been a dwarf, for Browning called the piper 
“tall and thin,” and Browning did not say (as Mr. Hutchinson 
says) that he got “‘by a clever stratagem his golden ducats from 
the town councillors,’ and then charmed the rats into the river. 
We must really advise Mr. Hutchinson to read the poem again. 
Ample space is devoted to the buildings and burying places, and 
the rude stone monuments of our forefathers, and special attention 
is given to Stonehenge, one of the illustrations being cleverly 
designed to show how the huge stones may have been lifted to 
their place. 


Battles of the Nineteenth Century. By Archibald Forbes, G. A 
Henty, Major Arthur Griffiths, and others. Vol. II. (Cassell and 
Co.)}—This handsome volume, with nearly eight hundred pages, and 


The range of subject is large. We are taken in turn to all the conti- 
nents (even New Zealand appears), and see the exploits of every 
civilised nation,—and of some that are not civilised. The exigen- 
cies of periodical publication doubtless demand 2 somewhat 
bizarre collocation of incidents. We are taken, for instance, from 
Khartoum to Dresden, from Dresden again to Petersburg, where 
the Confederacy finally collapsed, and from there to Bhurtpore. 
Some future day, perhaps, historical order will be introduced, and 
the volume might assume a more convenient shape. We are not 
finding fault, it must be understood. The book is most attractive 
and admirably done, both as to authorship, illustrations, and 
general “ get-up.” 


Across the Zodiac. By Edwin Pallander. (Digby, Long and 


Co.)—This “story of adventure” is what may be called an 

astronomical extravaganza. Edgar Poe tried his hand at this 

kind of writing, and with remarkable success. It is the sort of 

thing that M. Jules Verne delights in. Mr. Pallander does 

his fooling, if the phrase may be allowed, with gravity, 

writes the proper share of scientific explanation, and generally 

provides an excuse for the reader whose interest is roused by this 

kind of story. The name of the book shows how Mr. P. Greg’s - 
book has been forgotten. 


Notes on Browning. (National Home-Reading Union.)—The 


Home-Reading Union devoted a course to the study of Browning. 
This little volume is devoted to the help of readers who have 
taken to this subject. 
reflections on the poet and the way in which he is to be regarded, 
recommends various poems for special attention (“ Paracelsus,”’ 
“Pippa Passes,” “ How it Strikes a Contemporary,” “ Artemis 
Prologizes,” and four others). Then we have various essays on 
different aspects of the poet’s genius, or dealing with particular 
pieces. Mr. Llewellyn Davies compares Tennyson and Browning, 
Professor C. E. Vaughan writes on his love poems, Dean Boyle on 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra,” and also contributes a paper, “ Reminiscences 
and Reflections.” Then there are notes on the volume of extracts 
originally recommended for study, these being interspersed 
among the essays. 


The introduction, after long general 


Benjamin's Sack. By Meta C. Scott. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.) 


—We cannot help feeling that this story is constructed on wrong 
principles. The author seems to have asked herself,—How can 
I picture a man enduring the greatest possible amount of self- 
sacrifice? To be patient under a false charge for the love of 
another seems a strong situation; everything must be made to 


heighten the effect. The man’s nature must he utterly averse to 
the wrongdoing; his position in life must make the disgrace 
peculiarly painful; he must endure this disgrace before the eyes 


of one with whom he particularly desires to stand well. Thus 


the sensation is piled up. But meanwhile we have got a long 
way from all the probabilities of life. The situation should be 
most pathetic, but in view of the manifest impossibilities we 
refuse to be affected. 


An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation. By W. M., 
Lindsay. (Macmillan and Co.)—We have often wondered that this 
subject has not been utilised in England for educational purposes. 
Hagen’s “ Gradus ad Criticen ” has for some years been well known 
inGermany. If any English teachers have thought of adapting it 
for use here—and the writer of this notice has means of knowing 
that this has been the case—the intention has not been fulfilled. 
Young scholars are familiar, of course, with the common causes 
of errors in MSS., but to see them in the concrete is a very useful 
experience. Professor Lindsay bases his treatise on the text of 
Plautus. It is, of course, too technical for any detailed notice in 
these columns. We must content ourselves with giving it a warm 
general recommendation. 


A Yoke of Steel. By C. J. Wells and Godley Burchett. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—The two authors have, we think, achieved a dis- 
tinct success in the telling of this story. If there is nothing 
novel about the subject nor special ingenuity in the plot, yet an 
old theme is treated with freshness and vigour, and the reader’s 
interest and sympathy are given without effort. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. With Notes by T. E. Page, A. Palmer, 
and A. S. Wilkins. (Macmillan and Co.)—We are very glad to 
see this volume, which will be of the greatest utility to classical 
students. We have from time to time spoken with praise which 
it was not easy to make adequate of the contributions to the 
study of Horace made by Mr. Page in his editions of the “Odes 
and Epodes,” by Professor Palmer in editing the “Satires,” and 
by Professor Wilkins in the “ Epistles.” The three editions have 
now been put into one volume, having been first subjected to a 
certain amount of abridgment, a task performed by Mr. Page. 
The result is a volume of six hundred and forty-eight, or not 
reckoning the index, of six hundred and twenty-three pages, of 
which somewhat less than one-third is occupied ,by the text, and 





abundant illustrations, completes a work cf remarkable interest. 


something more than two-thirds by the notes. There is also a 
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brief introduction, giving the poet’s Life and some account of the 
metres which he used. 

At Random. By L. F. Austin. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—The 
friend who advised Mr. Austin to write a preface would have done 
better had he counselled him not to publish at all. These, or 
some of these, sketches have appeared in the Speaker and the 
Sketch, and doubtless have amused the readers of these two 
journals. But then they appeared singly, a relief to graver 
matters. Here they are to be found in the mass, and they want 
a relief which they do not get. We do not arraign the good taste 
of readers who were entertained by these papers when we say 
that we have found them somewhat tedious. A wise journalist 
will imitate the wise preacher, and refuse to let his weekly efforts 
seek a more prolonged existence.—— Boarding-House Reminiscences. 
By Juloc. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Here is another volume of 
sketches. They are clever, and might entertain, if they were 
not so uniformly disagreeable. ‘The Pleasure of Living with 
Others” is the author’s alternative title. That is unpleasantly 
cynical, and gives a not unfair idea of the book. 


Memoir of Hugo Daniel Harper, D.D. By L. V. Lester. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—H. D. Harper was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
distinguished himself at Oxford, became Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, and after presiding over Cowbridge School for 
three years and over Sherborne for twenty-seven, returned to his 
College as Principal. On both schools he left his mark. He found 
both at the lowest ebb. At Cowbridge there were a dozen boys; 
at Sherborne there were forty. This volume is chiefly devoted to 
the story of his work at Sherborne, which is supplemented by an 
interesting account of the Head-Masters’ Conference, an institu- 
tion initiated by Edward Thring, of Uppingham, but mainly 
developed by Mr. Harper. In Dr. Harper’s Principalship term 
the chief event was the controversy as to the limitation of the 
College endowments to Wales. His mental powers failed him 
some time before his death. Few men have done more work and 
to better purpose. 

A Short History of Solicitors. By Edmund V. B. Christian. 
(Reeves and Turner.)—Mr. Christian is not unfriendly to the 
profession of which he writes. He thinks that the public has an 
unreasonable prejudice against them, and that the Legislature 
imposes undue restrictions, not to say disabilities, upon them. 
There is much force in what he urges; probably if the system of 
proportionate charges now prevailing in the case of conveyancing 
were made universul, or as universal as circumstances permit, the 
grievances would disappear. Still it must be remembered that 
the Judges often animadvert on the way in which costs are 
created. Why not have a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
matter, and let the Chief Clerks in Chancery be examined? They 
and the taxing masters know probably more than any one else 
how the present system works. Mr. Christian tells us about the 
past as well as about the precent, and has a wide subject to deal 
with. As ho says, the solicitor of to-day combines “ the functions 
of several professions.” Besides his proper work, he does much 
that was once done by the proctor, the scrivener, and the 
advocate. 

After Long Waiting. By Jessie L. Nicholson. 2 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett )—This is a novel of the old-fashioned kind, not 
unwelcome after the problem literature to which we have been 
accustomed of late, and made more agreeable outwardly by the 
looser printing which the two-volume shape permits. The “long 
waiting” is for a child that has been lost,—kidnapped out of re- 
venge, not a very probable incident. Found he is, after much 
searching and many doubts, and the finding is, as long-expected 
things often are, a great disappointment. This is as much as it 
is fair to say of Miss Nicholson’s plot. There ore two love-stories, 
both of them ending in marriage, not beginning with it, as we 
are now used to find, and a fair variety of incident and interest. 
Altogether this is a pleasantly written, well-managed story, which 
may be commended to all readers without hesitation. 


Book Sales of 1896. By Temple Scott. (Bell and Sons.)—Mr. 
Scott gives the particulars—i.e.,the more important particulars— 
of some seventy sales, adding general notes as to the character of 
the sale, and special notes as to the various books, rise or fall in 
price, condition, and other matters. New crazes, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, are developing themselves, and old ones are 
decaying. The works of Richard Jefferies have gore out of 
fashion, A “ Pickwick” in the original numbers fetched £13 5s.; 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” in the same form, £3 18s.; the “Comic 
Histories of Englandand Rome,” £6. A fine Livy (Gronovius), in 
four volumes morocco, fetched £2 14s..—a lamentable falling off 
from old prices. An “ extra illustrated” book, “ Forster’s Life of 
Dickens,’ was sold for £252. It contained 282 portraits, 317 
views of places, autograph letters, original drawings, &c., and was 


' ~ hse, 
marked by the. misprint “ postest” for “ potest.”) AQ 
(“Canterbury Tales’) realised £1,020. It was not perf 
indeed there are but two perfect copies in the world, one rit 
in the British Museum. The volume is full of interest 
matter. me 


Royal Blue-Book, 1897. (Kelly and Co.)—This volume ig y 
in its seventy-fifth year, and continues to fulfil as well ag jesitiag 
its special function of a “fashionable directory.” There mie 
official list, a Parliamentary guide, and other usefy] matters, 
The Royal Courts of Justice guide is susceptible of improvement, 
It has, in fact, been very carelessly drawn up. The title of 
“Chief Clerk” ought to havedisappeared. The Chancery officials 
hitherto known by that name are now designated « Masters” 
and have been so for some months. And why in the enumeration ot 
numbers (pp. 264-295) is one of the three “Chief Clerks” dis. 
tinguished by that name, and the other two, working under the 
same Judge, not so distinguished? Sir Alfred Milner’s name 
no longer appears in the Inland Revenue Office, but he js 
described as belonging to it in the “ Alphabetical Directory.” 


The Century Magazine, November, 1896—April, 1897, (Macmillan 
and Co.)—It is scarcely necessary to do more than mention the 
half-yearly volume of this magazine. The Civil War still claims 
its share, for we have “Why the Confederacy Failed,” wit} 
various comments, and a series of papers on “ Campaigning wit} 
Grant.” Dr. Munger writes a highly favourable notice of “Igy 
Maclaren’s” “ Mind of the Master,” a book which has brought 
its writer, Dr. Watson, under suspicion of heresy.——We have 
also receired Sunday Hours for Boys and Girls,a new candidate 
for popular favour. 


English Lyric Poetry (1500-1700). With an Introduction by 
Frederic Ives Carpenter. (Blackie and Son.)—Even in thege 
days, when the book-market is flooded with volumes of extracts 
giving the best of the English literature of the past, this exce!lent 
addition to an excellent series deserves notice and commendation, 
The period embraced in it is avery considerable one, covering 
two centuries. But the names of the leading authors who can 
be claimed as having earned distinction as lyric poets during 
these centuries are tolerably well known,—such as Shakespeare 
and Milton, Robert Herrick and Ben Jonson, Sidney and Sedley, 
Quarles and Rochester, Drayton and Dryden. Mr. Carpenter 
makes an admirable guide over this tolerably familiar ground, 
The notes, literary and biographical, which he prefixes to the 
selections from the different authors are notable for concise- 
ness. His introduction is also a sound, if not specially brilliant, 
piece of criticism, tracing with great clearness the connection 
between the lyrical impulse and performance of particular periods 
and the national history. This volume makes a very handy book 
of reference. 


Lady Turpin. By Henry Herman. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
Mr. Herman 1s an expert in mystery-manufacture, and Lady 
Turpin must be accounted one of his greatest successes. Of course 
the female criminal is no novelty in fiction, or for that matter in 
fact, and to that extent Endalie Verpoint, the very charming 
young thief who steals diamonds as well as hearts, is an old friend 
Yet Mr, Herman contrives to invest with special interest both the 
character and the adventures of Endalie. She has been brought up 
to burglary—the burglary of jewels—by her aunt and the seeming 
serving-man, Mike Roan, who in the end turns out to be her father, 
and it is, therefore, held to be no more immoral for her to thieve 
than it is for a kitten to kill the first mouse it sees. But, under 
the influence of love for Gerald Theveney, the brother of the 
girl whom she likes and plunders, she develops greatly but not 
unnaturally, and but for her past would doubtless have become 


to commit suicide, in, it must be admitted, a somewhat Ibsenitish 
fashion. Most of the characters in the story—all, indeed, but the 
rather wooden lover Gerald—are well drawn. Inspector Bender 
is a good sketch of a clever but conceited detective of the modern 
type, and Sanscrome, the intermeddling fool, although his 
attempts at amateur detectivism are punished in too sensational a 
fashion, is also well drawn. 


Circumstantial Evidence. By J. H. Swingler. (Digby and Long.) 
—This is a sensational story of the most familiar type, for there is 
absolutely nothing in it to interest one except the question, who 
murdered Mr. G. W. Masters, of Hillside, who was found within a 
few hundred yards of his own house shot through the head? 
Mr. Swingler shows, however, considerable skill in enmeshing 
Whitacker, a solicitor in the place, in a net of circumstantial 
evidence. At the same time, he would have shown still greater 
skill had he not made it only too plain, whenever the Irish farmer, 
drunkard,and Fenian conspirator, O’Dowd, appears upon tho scene, 
that he must be the man. The love affair between the daughter 








bound in eight volumes morocco. Pirie’s Horace sold for 


£3 10s. (The first edition is of course the valuable one, and is 





of the murdered man and Whitacker, who is accused of causing 
his death, is of the rather hackneyed, pathetic sort, and the last 


a good woman, As it is, there is nothing for her to do but: 
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rate effort of Walters, the private detective, to work upon 
thesuperstitious fears of O’Dowd, is a trifle too incredible. The 
gedinary lover of sensational fiction will not, however, make any 
erious objection to such incidents. 


Chapters from a Life. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (J. Clarke 
and Co.)—Miss Phelps tells us that she has never learnt anything 
from critics. This may be so. She may not be teachable. Among 
her many high qualities this. may be wanting. She further tells 
us that she never reads what is written about her books. The 

blic, however, is probably otherwise minded, and desires to 
know what experts in books—and surely there must be experts 
jn books as in other things—say about the volumes which it is 
invited to read. Miss Phelps writes about the experiences of her 
early days at Andover, where her father was a Professor of 
Thooiogy in the Andover Seminary (Andover was a stronghold 
of New England Calvinism), and about her literary ventures 
and successes. “The Gates Ajar” is the book by which 
Miss Pholps is best known. She has written much that is of 
considerable value since, but never anything that has met 
with so large a measure of public acceptance. This book 
was written under difficulties. The author was the eldest 

of a considerable family, not too affluent, and when this 

rimacy falls to a girl it means more work than privi- 
joge. Sbe had no place of her own for work, and, as she 
puts it in a very characteristic passage, “When one went 
down on a cold day to the register, to write one’s chapter on the 
nature of amusements in the life to come, and found the dining- 
room neatly laid out in the form of a church congregatien to which 
scertain proportion of brothers were enthusiasticaily performing 
the duties of an active pastor and parish, the environment was 
adistinct check to inspiration.” That itwas a great success need 
not be said, and not without substantial rewards, which might 
have been far greater but for the steady refusal in which Miss 
Phelps’s country persisted for many years more, to consent to in- 
ternational copyright. We must frankly say that an American 
author, however great his private loss, ought to be silent on the 
topic of “ foreign publishers and home talent.” The balance of dis- 
honest gain is enormously large in favour of the United States. 
Sven their Government did not scruple to rob English authors. 
Some of Miss Phelps’s most pleasant recollections relate to 
American authors, notably Oliver Wendell Holmes and Whittier. 


Side Lights on Shakespeare. By L. Rossi and C. M. Corbould, 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—In this volume we have many 
interesting suggestions as to the interpretation and purpose of 
Shakespeare’s work. To discuss them would take us into many 
questions of no little difficulty. We may generally commend 
them, with the limitation that it is the more advanced student 
only that will be able to appreciate them. 


The Lessons of Holy Scripture (Prayer-Book). Illustrated by 
Thoughts in Verse. By the late Rev. J. H. Wanklyn, M.A.— 
Vols. V. and VL., illustrating the “Second Lesson,” one volume 
being given to the Gospels, the other to the Acts and Epistles. 


Life in Arcadia, By J. S. Fletcher. (John Lane.)—These 
sketches of rural life are graphic and pleasing. Mr. Fletcher has 
judiciously put his “ Tragedy” together so that we can take as 
much or as little of it as our liking suggests. As to the faithful- 
ness of the sketehes there is little room for criticism. Still, we 
venture to ask whether women still milk the cows in the “ Arcadia” 
which Mr. Fletcher knows. Of course they do in small holdings ; 
but in regular farms, such as that where the scene of “ Dorothea 
Ann” is laid, “ Kitty ” no longer “carries the milking pail.” 


Tales of Black Country Life. By David Hobbs. (Elliot Stock.) 
—The scene of these tales is “Slagtown,” and “Slagtown” is 
supposed to be in the Black Country of Scotland, of which Mr. 
Hobbs claims to be the first chronicler. His tales are largely in 
dialect, and a dialect not easily understanded of the people in the 
South. There is no little vigour about them. 


Booxs RecEIveD.—Ourselves in Relation to a Deity and a Church. 
(G. Redway.)——The Chief End of Man. By George S. Merriam. 
(G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) ——The Greatest Need of the Age. By B. 
A. Watchman. (T. Williams.)——Revolutionary Tendencies of the 
Age: their Cause and Ultimate Aim. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) —— 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, Sixth Series. Vol. IX. 
(The Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, U.S.) The 
Struggle Between President Johnson and Congress over Reconstruction, 
By Charles Ernest Chadsey, Ph.D. (Columba University, New 
York.) ——Ezperimental Morphology. By Charles Benedict Daven- 
port, Ph.D.. (Macmillan and Co.)——Problems and Questions in 
Physics. By Charles P. Matthews and John Shearer. (Same 
publishers.) —-Royal University of Ireland, Examination Papers 
and Calendar. (Alex. Thom andCo., Dublin.) ——-Municipal Year- 
Book, 1897. (Horace Marshall and Son.) ——How to Grow Begonias, 








By G. A. Fariani. (Sampson Low, Maraton, and Co.)——Motor 


Cars. By A.J. Wallis-Taylor. (Crosby Lockwood and Son.) 


MaaazinEs AND SERIAL PusLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for June:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of 
Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the New 
Century Review, the United Service Magazine, Sunday Hours, the 
Author, Cassell’s Magazine, Leisure Hour, Temple Bar, Lippincott’s, 
Knowledge, English Illustrated Magazine, the Quiver, Good Words, 
the Progressive Review, Sunday at Home, the Dublin Review, the 
Antiquary, Harper’s Magazine, Navai and Military Nagazine, the 
Genealogical Magazine, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, the Argosy, 
Chapman’s Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
the Encyclopedia of Sport, the Parents’ Review, the Pall Mall 
Magazine, the Strand Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Magazine of 
Art, the Photogram, the North American Review, the Navy and 
Army Illustrated, Cosmopolis, the American Book Buyer, T'o-Morrow, 
the Badminton Magazine, the Month, Nature Notes, the Indian 
Magazine and Review, Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the 
Sunday Magazine, the Expositor, the History of Mankind, the 
Architectural Review, the Railway World, the Practitioner, the 
Englishwoman, the Queen’s Pictures, Diamond Jubilee Number of 
the Girl’s Own Paper, Summer Number of the Boy’s Own Paper. 











(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 








“LIBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC AND INEXPENSIVE. 


SEASON 1897. 
“LIBERTY” ORETONNES, | “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DECORATIVE, QUAINT, AND VARIED. Dainty Faprics in Exciusive Desians 


Over 200 New Patterns, many and Colour Harmonies at 


: INEXPENSIVE PRICES, FOR 
PrintED BotH SIpES ALIKE, UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES. 


Prices from 64d. to 2s. 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per yd. 
New Patterns Post-free, . New Patteras Pos:-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


o &: &. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


| OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 


DEBENHAM | BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 











AND CARPETS. 
’¢ | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


GALLERIES ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 








\" R. BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames, 
A * Foldakin”’ and * Spectakin,” are elegant 
aud durab'e; have the advantages of Spectacles 
Oo U R and the appearance of Folders; do not pinch the 
nose, nor yet fall off. 
Dezcriptive Circular sent post-free. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
Is always successful. 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘Our Eves,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


EYE $s, 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 «. £388,952,800, 








A N OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE, who also passed Ist 

Division Lovdon Univ. Matric, SEEKS an ENGAGEMENT for 
RiADING, or COACHING, for the Long Vacation.—Adiress, ‘* OXON,” care 
of Strvet Brothers, 5 Serle Street, London, W.O. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. P REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYs 
Principal we ass ee nee oe MISS BRAHAM 
ee a (Oambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 
Allen (Chas. D.), Ex Libris: Essays of a Collector, 8V0 .......ss-es00000 (K. Paul) 14/0 Assisted by two University Graduates and trained Gove: 
Art and Life, & The Building and Decoration of Cities: Lectures (Rivington) 6/0 Pixholme, Dorking. 
Aveling (F. W.), Who was Jesus Christ ? Cr 8V0.....c..csssocsereereeees (K. Paul) 6/0 monroe 
Bards of the Gael and Gall, done into English by G. Sigerson, cr 8vo (Unwin) 10/6 ING’S SCHOOL CANT 
Becke (L.), Pacific Tales, cr 8vo . (Unwin) 6/0 SCHOLARSHIPS. — Thirteen Entrance and Tote nee . 
Besant (A.), Four Great Relig , cr 8v0. (Theosophical Pub. Soc.) 2/0 | (£55—£10) July 21st. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free. hips 


Boilase (W. O.), The Dolmens of Ireland, 3 vols, roy 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 105/0 
Bon-Mots of the Nineteenth Century, edited by W. Jerrold, 18mo......(Dent) 2/6 
Brown (A, M.), Moliere and his Medical Associations, 8vo......(Cotton Press) 6/0 
Barke (A. P.), Family Records, 4t0............sssssssesessesecesees (Harrison & Sons) 42/0 
Burrage (E. H.), The Missing Million, cr 8vo. (Partridge) 3/6 
Burton (EK. F.), Trouting in Norway, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 3/6 
Oarlyle (T.), Montaigne, and other Essays, 8vo (G ) 8/6 
Chaytor (H. J.), The Light of the Eye, cr 8V0 ............-s0se000e(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Olark (A. C.), Clinical Manual of Mental Diseases, cr 8vO ..........«(Baillidre) 10/6 
Corelli (M.), Jane, 18mo ... (Hutchi ) 2/0 
Coutts (J. A.), Infantile Syphilis, or 8vo. (Rivington) 3/6 
Crawford (F, M.), A Rose of Yesterday, cr 8vo ...... soosescesseeeeeeee( Macmillan) 6/0 
Deighton (K.), The Old Dramatists, cr 8vo (Constable) 3/6 
Denny (G. A.), The Klerksdorp Gold Fields, imp 8v0.......00.........(Macmillan) 42/0 
Dercription of the Wordsworth and Coleridge Manuscripts in the Possession 

of Mr. T. Norton Longman, 4‘o ne (Longmans) 10/6 
Doctor’s Idle Hours (A), by “ Scalpel,” cr 8V0............s00seereee esseeeee(Downey) 6/0 
Elliott (W. A.), Dictionary of the Tebele & Shuna Languages, cr 8vo§(Nutt) 10/0 
Eugene (A. E.), and Another, The Study of French, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 3/6 


























place into Woolwich, direct, last Fxamination. Separate Preparat 13th 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlboroartet™ 
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LENALMOND.— FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (£80 to £20) OFFERED in JULY. They are open to Rat 

on Classical or Modern Side or Army C Also EXHIBITIONS © 8ONs 

i] at the 





of CLERGY. Distant Candidates can beexamined elsewhere than 
School.—Apply, Rev. the WARDEN. 





——— 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than Fiy 
RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS. and WO 
EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’ 
Yard, Westminster. ? 





pti a 
) iw MOUTH, GORSE OLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6to 14. Resident Masters, Gove 
Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL. 





Ford (G.), The Larramys, cr 8vo ... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Ford (R.), American Humonurists, cr 8vo (A. Gardner) 3/6 
Gibb (W.), Naval and Military Trophies, folio .....0.00.0+000+ eoceccccccoes (Nimmo) 147/0 
Green (F. L.), Whited Sepulchres, cr 8vo (Saxon) 3/6 
Griffith (G.), The Romance of the Golden Star, cr 8V0 ........ «A(E. V. White) 36 
Halford (F. M.), Dry-Fly Entomology, 8vo ...(Vinton) 25/0 
Hil (H.), Zambra the Detective, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 




















Hird (D.), In Search of a Religion, cr 8vo ... ( t Wils n) 

Hommel (F.), Ancient Hebrew Tradition, cr 8V0 ........0.0.0008 sovereee(SeP.C.K.) 5/0 
Hume (F.), The Tombstone Treasure, cr 8vo (Jarcold) 1/6 
Janeway (C.), Glimpses at Greece, Cr BVO  .....4-......csscecessceceeesesenees (K. Paul) 3/6 
Johnson (G.), Notes upou Interest, Discount, &c., Cr 80...000.....00000+ (Good) 2/6 


Jones (E. L.), Chloros:s, cr 8vo...... (Baillitre) 2/6 
Keith (L.), My Bonnie Lady, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 6/0 
Kennedy (B.), Darab’s Wine-Cup, Cr 8V0 .......ccccecesssssesssrsonsssserseesorees (Olly) 50 
Kent (W. Savile-), The Naturalist in Australia, 4ro ........ (Chapman & Hall) 63/0 
King (E. D.), Father Hilarion, cr 8vo ............ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Knight (A. E.), The Scuttling of the ‘ Kingfisher,’ cr 8vo......... (Partridge) 3/6 
McUandlish (J. M.), Thoughts on Familiar Probiems, cr 8vo ......... (Nelson) 2/6 
Macdonald (G.), Salted with Fire, cr 8v0_ .........+ «(Hurst & Bixckett) 6/0 
Maitland (h. F.), The Song Book of Bethia Harda o (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Mendham (C. A.), A Troth of Tears, cr 8vo .., seeee(Dighy & Long) 6/0 
Morgan (T. H.), The Development of the Fri 
Morley (J.), Machiavelli, 8V0..........06 -ssesssecessee 
Muir (W.), The Mohammedan Controversy, 8vo 
Muirhead (L. A.), The Times of Christ, er 8vo. 
Mulholland (R.), The Wicked Wood, cr 8vo... 
Ordish (T. F.), Shakespeare’s London, 12mo . 
Parry (S. H. Jones), An Old Soldier’s Memories, 8vo 
Payne (J. F.), Harvey and Galen, 8vo 
Pearman (A. I.), Rochester (Diocesan Histories), 12mo ...........0.6 (S.P.C.K.) 4/0 
Perris (G. H.), ‘the Eastern Orisis of 1897, cr Svu.........00 (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Pixley (F. W.), The Profession of a Chartered Accountant, and other Lec- 
tures, 8vo (Good) 6/0 
Pope (G. As), St. Johu in the Desert, 12mo (H. Frowde) 2/0 
Prince (H. C.), A Transatlantic Chatelaine, cr 8vo......... wdevarere (Gay & Bird) 6/0 








































Procter (J.), Boers and Little Englanders, Cr 8V0.......00-s0ecseeseeeee (G. Allen) 3/6 
Rawsay (W. M), Impressions of Turkey, cr 8vo....... ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Ritchie (J. E.), The Cities of the Dawn, cr 8vo ........... gepeunesebnin vonmead (Unwin) 5/0 
Roose (R.), Waste and Repair in Modern Life, or 8V0 ....40..4...00+ (J. Wy) 7/6 
Russell (W. C.), A Tale of Two Tunnels, cr 8v0...........0+6 (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Ryland (F.), Queen Victeria: Events of the Reign, 1837 to 1897 ...(G. Allen) 3/6 
Sinjohn (J.), From the Four Winds, Cr 8V0 ..........s0s00-e00e apie once (Unwin) 6/0 
Smith (E.), Visitor’s Handy Guide-Book to England and Wales ...(G. Allen) 7/6 
Smyth (N.), The Place of Death in Evolution, cr 8V0 ..........0008 eeanene (Onwin) 5/0 
Spears (J. K.), The Port of Missing Ship, cr 8vo........ iheupeosieadocad Macmillan) 3/6 
Stead (W. T.), Studies of the Sovereign and the Reign, imp8vo (H. Marshall) 3/6 
Seoker (B.), Drache, OF SVO .....0.ccccsesvoccvecsvesccces-scoesccossecovesososess (Constable) 6/0 


Tarver (J. C.), Some Observations of a Foster Parent, cr 8vo.....(Constable) 6/0 





Thicknesse (L.), Two Sinners, cr 8vo... ‘ Downey) 6/0 
Tomlinson (J. T.), The Prayer-Book Articles and Homilies, 8vo...... (Stock) 5/0 
Venables (E.), Lincoln (Diocesan Histories), 12m0........,..00000e+0 (8.P.0.K.) 4/0 
Victorian Art at the Guildhall, 1897, imp 4to..... .... pbvbnencesteossenceeebe (Blades) 31/6 


Vivian (Hon, 0.), Richard Hussey Vivian, 8vo (Isbister) 10/6 
Walsh (D.), Excretory Irritation, cr 8vo (Bailliere) 3/6 
Warden (F.), The Girls at the Grange, Cr 8V0..... cccccccccerrsssesseeees (K. Paul) 6/0 
Waring (H. J.), Diseases of the Liver, 8V0......c00..csessssseseeees woee (Pentland) 12/6 
Weare (G. E.), Cabot’s Discovery of North America, cr 8vo (Macqueen) 10/6 
Windle (B. C. A.), Life in Early Britain, or 8vo 
Woolley (C.), Phases of Panica, 8vo 
Yeats (W. B.), The Tables of the Law, cr 8vo (L 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamMREeLL 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
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EADING PARTY in SWITZERLAND.—A. I. 

SIMEY, B.A. (Scholar of King’s College, lst Ciass Classical Tripor, 1895), 

©. A. JACCAKD (Licencié-és-lettres, Lausanne meee M. 4. GRAINGER, 

B.A (2let Wrangler, Mathematical Tripor, 1896), will TAKE a SMALL PAKTY 

to the DIABLERETS during AUGUST and SEPTEMBER. Preparation for 

the various Exams. in Classics, Modern Languages, and Mathematics,—For 
Prospectus apply to M. A. GRAINGER, King’s College, Cambridge. 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

’ of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of 5 

Gasie, Ct vane | Professors v4 es Sampaee, meacias climate ; 
8 m an ‘ge n erences exc’ Prospect 

Meademoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. - ai 








M ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 44, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.—Mr. T. 8S. MORTON, M.A, 
(late Classical scholar of Clare College, Cambridge), PREPARES ‘Boys 
between the ages of 7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholarship Examinations — 
Prospectus and references on application. P 








é owe ALDEBURGH SCHOOL for arnis, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St, 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House special! 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal: 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs into Public Schools, 
arg London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
A. Oxon. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in Frevch and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS, 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, There will be an KXAMINATION on JULY 6th for 

Two Scholarships of £40 a year, and Three or more of £30 year. Classical, 

Modern, Science, and Engineering sides. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT&EM. 
BER 16th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN'S SONS for PUBLIO 
SOHUOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situatei close to sea, 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospeetus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Kastbourne, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be AWARDED in JONE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
fifteen on July lst, 1897. One Scho'arship reserved for Boys under thirtcen, 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th, 
For fartber information apply Rev, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 8th, 

9th, and 10th. Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

er annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable 

‘or three yeare, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Chief subjects, Clasrics and 

Mathematica. Candidates must be under 15,—Apply to the BUKSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 





{om SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 
ihe Rev. W. N. WILLIS, M.A.. PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and fur SOHOLARSHIPS. 
Two Scholarships and an Exhibition have been gained since January, 1896. 
The School Buildings are new aud stand in three acres of well laid out grounds. 


S.W. 





ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Exawination Kesults, last three years. 
London Matriculation —_... we use ee wee: 100 per cont, 
Cambridge Local ... me AEA ave eco ce a ee ” 
College of Preceptors (average age about 14)... ua Dawe & 





ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
OPEN SCHOLAKSHIPS. 

A number, varying from £60 to £20, will by UPEN for COMPETITION in 
JULY to BUYS between 1] and 15. These sums are deducted from the Annual 
Schooi Fe-s (£105). . For Prospectuses and particulars of open Scholarsbirs, apply 
to the HEAD-MASTEx«. 








LARGE PICTURE BY MAYER. 


“7 A COUR D’ASSISE.” Exhibited at Paris Exhibition. 
“i a am. May be seen at E. GALLAIS and CO., Wine Merchants. 
riccadilly, W. 


Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable te “ John 
Baker.” 
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Tt ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
: With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A, Scheme, the University, 


gt, Andrews, B. 
18 HO P’S STORTFORD 
B NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 








_——————— 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, ST. 
AUGUSTINE’S, BLACKWATER ROAD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss A. O. 
OsTE. Terms and Prospectus on application. Excellent references to parents 
apt and present pupils. Entire charge of children taken if desired. 


AISON SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, W.— 
PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES, connected with Princess Helena 
Zolleges Entirely French surroundings; English home comforts. Oharming 

















house; most bracing air. Highly commended.—Address Mdlle, GLATZ. 
UMMERLEIGH, CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 
lia: : LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT RECEIVES BOARDERS for 
OMBR 4 the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens. Pleasant 
yy A honse, with south aspect, very near the College. Delicate Girls also received, 
field fee q and arrangements Ae for Classes if desired. 
— E ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins July 14th.—For 
BLIc Aiormation apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
N, M.A, 4 
BOYg 
tions,— q \TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
S TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 


Bid scholarships recently gaived at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
q Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
TRL, PRANKLIN. 








INER, : 
ool, St, 
| Hon, ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
— 1 School, with seventeen years’ snccessful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
. ; above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
LAD, ; general education, Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 
eciall 
heal ; 
bool, \JASSON HALL, EDINBURGH, INCORPORATED. 
ARD, : gi Warden—Miss FRANCES H. SIMSON, M.A. 
{ This HALL will be OPENED in OCTOBER at 31 GEORGE SQUARE, asa 
— RESIDENCE for WOMEN desirous of studying in the University of Edinburgh 
" AL [ for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Mediciae. 
Apply to the Honorary Secretary, Miss LOUISA STEVENSON, 13 Randolph 


alian, Crescent, Edinburgh, 








h and 
wer] 
ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS BOURNE- 
mae MOUTH, SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, to be OPENED 
in SEPTEMBER by Miss EDITH M. RUDD.—Thorough Modern Education, 
IIP with individual attention, S.W. aspect close to sea, high open ground, outdoor 
| for games, 
ical, 
KM. 
_ - EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, near ASHFORD, KENT, 


COUNTY COUNCILS OF KENT AND SURREY. 


ind 
“4 This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Training for 
ate Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. 
ne, Resident Staff of seven Professors and Lecturers. Farm of 260 acres. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29th. 
— For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., 
il] late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
nd 
en, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight Scholar- 
ships, from £75 to £50 a year, and a few Burzaries of £30, tenable for three 
- years in the College, will be awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to be 
L HELD from JULY 6th to 10th. 
The College prepares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honour 
: —_ e inclusive fee is 290 a year. Students must be over 17 years 
of age. 
2 Names must be entered before June 7th.—For forms of entry and further 
particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


- ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

| late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 

. Oambridgey PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 
Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Oareful discipline; English 

J table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11. 


Bo2zover POLYTECHNIO INSTITUTE, 
BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
The Governors invite Applications for the following Appointments :— 

HEAD OF THE DAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, who will be responsible 
under the Principal for the general direction of the School, and must be a good 
disciplinarian, Candidates must be between 25 and 45 years of age, and qualified 
to teach Mathematics and General Subjects. Salary, £250 per annum. 

HK¥AD OF THE CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT, who will be required to 
Lecture and Undertake the Direction of both Day and Evening Classes. Salary, 
£250 per annum, 

LECTURER ON MEOHANIOAL ENGINEERING SUBJECTS, for Day and 
Evening Classes. Salary, £180 per annum. 

Particulars and conditions of the Appointments ae be obtained from the 
Principal. Applications, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, 
should be sent in by JUNE 15th. 

0, T. MILLIS, Principal, Education Department. 











ALTER C. DALE, M.A. (Cantab.), PREPARES 

’ GENTLEMEN’S SONS for the Public Schools, &. Age 7 to 14, 

Climate unsurpassed. O1 Public School Captain. Strong testimonials, 

reference to several Head-Masters, Moderate terms.—Address, 2 Edgar Road, 
Cliftonville, Margate. 


T ¥ P B-W BIT IN G. 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8. W. 
“txcellent References, 











REPFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
The EASTER HALF TERM BEGAN on MONDAY, MAY 3lst.—Lectures on 
Bacteriology form part of the Conrse of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene 


during this term, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, and One Clift Scholar- 
ship in Arts, value Thirty Guineas, each tenable for three years, will be awarded 
on the result of the Examination to be held at the College on June 24th and 25th, 

Names to be sent to the Principal not later than June 15th. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

__ for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, Lad: 
Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 











Qj HSREOREE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 





IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


LADIES whe DESIRE a KNOWLEDGE of SANITATION and HYGIENE and 
their application to every-day life among all classes can receive a thorough 
training under the auspices of the above Society. The course includes instruc- 
tion in Physiology, Cooking, Laundry, 8. John First Aid, and Sick Nursing. 
Arrangements can be made for boarding or lodging non-resident Ladies.— 
Applications to be made to SECRETARY, L.L.S.A., 317 Edge Lane, 








OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester Street, 
S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Oricket, drilL—HALF T#RM 
BEGINS JUNE 15th. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 Guineas per 
annum, TWO SIMONDs’ EXHIBITIONS of 50 Guineas, and SEVEN MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS of 30 Guineas will te COMPETED for on JULY 28th and 
following days.—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, 








ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 9th and 10th.—Two of £87 (one of them £93 for first year) ; 

Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 

may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 

Highest references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited.— 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a SPECIAL GENERAL MERTING of 
PROPRIETORS of this BANK will be HELD at the HEAD OFFIUK in LOTH- 
BURY on WEDNESDAY, the 21st day of July next, at one o'clock precisely, for 
the purpose of receiving a Half-yearly Report from the Directors and to declare 
a Dividend, A. M. HAWTHORN, 
June 2nd, 1897. Secretary. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will te Closed to prepare for the Dividend 
on July ist next and will be Reopened on July 5th. 
Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on June 30th will be en- 
titled to the D.vidend for the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names, 





BISHOPSGATE FOUNDATION, 


PPOINTMENT of LIBRARIAN and ASSYSTANT 
LIBRARIAN of the BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE.—The Governors are 
prepared to receive ——— for the above Appointments, Candidates will 
be required to satisfy the Governors of their experienve in the management of 
Public Libraries, ctures, Concerts, &c, Good business capacity, and 
knowledge of Modern Languages and Literature. Salaries: Librarian, £250; 
Assistant Librarian, £100, per annum. No _ personal canvassing allowed. 
Testimonials are not required to be sent in the first instance. List of duties and 
otber terms of employment can be seen at the Institute.—Apply, by letter onlv, 
stating age, qualifications, and other details, not later than June 19th, ° 
addressed to F. G. FITCH, Esq., Olerk to the Governors, Bishopsgate Institute, 
London, E.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fa particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





YPE-WRITING DESIRED by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 








*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 





“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE KING: a 


Full, True, and Particular Account of the Escape of his Most Sacred Majesty 
King Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester. By ALLAN Fea. With 16 
Portraits in Photogravure and nearly 100 other Illustrations, 21s. net. 


“A careful piece of work......A most charming book. ...The only serious 
attempt to illustrate a romantic and noble page in English History.”—Spectator, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SYMPHONIES. By Gzorcz Ecezrron. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


YELLOW BOOK. Vol. XIII. 


trations and New Oover Design, 5s. net. 
READY SHORTLY. 


POEMS. By Colonel Jonn Hay (American 


Ambassador at the Oourt of St. James’). Including ‘* Pike County Ballads,” 
Sareet Edition, with Photogravure Portrait, after Hollyer. Crown 8vo, 
. 6d. net. 


CASTILIAN DAYS. By Colonel Joun 


Har. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


SPEECH OF JOHN HAY AT 


THE UNVEILING OF THE BUST OF SIR WALTER SOOTT IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, May 21st, 1897. Square 16mo. 1s, net. 


THE QUEST OF THE GILT- 


EDGED GIRL. By Ricuarp DE LrriennE, The Bodley Bookiets. No. 2. 
Square 16mo, Is. net. 


DEATH, THE KNIGHT, AND THE 


LADY: a Novel. By H. pz Vere Stacrootz. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


18 Tilus- 





New and Successful Books. 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN 


GIRL: a Romance. By Ricuarp LE GALLIENNE. 5s, net. 


“Mr. Le Gallienne is no imitator of a classic, but he has made his ‘Golden 
Girl,’ or three parts of it, pure phantasy, with the spirit of Sterne hovering 
benignantly in the air.”—Daily Chronicle. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND 


HER TIMES: a Novel, By GerTRUDE ATHERTON. 4s, 6d. net. 


“* We cordially recommend Mrs. Atherton’s beok as one of the most interesting 
books of the year.””"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


KING NOANETT: a Story of Devon 


Settlers in Old Virginia and the Massachusetts. By F. J. Strmsox. With 
12 Full-page Illustrations by Henry Sandham. 5s, net. 


*** King Noanett’ is not inferior to the bewitching ‘ Lorna Doone,’”—Academy. 


THE WISE AND THE WAYWARD: 


a Novel. By G. 8, Street, Author of ‘‘The Autobiography of a Boy.” 
4s. 6d. net. 


“Mr, Street has given us a novel of rare distinction and charm.”—Mr. W. L. 
JourtNeY in the Daily Telegraph. 


GODS AND THEIR MAKERS: a 


Novel. By Laurence Housman. 33s, 6d, net. 
“A clever story, it also has considerable humour.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BROKEN AWAY: aNovel. By Brarricez 


Erne. GrimsHaw. 33s. 6d. net. 
“Miss Grimshaw’s narrative reads easily, and her characters are lifelike.” 
— Observer, 
HAROLD FREDERIC’S LATEST NOVEL. 


MARCH HARES. _ 3s. 6d. net. 


**A pure creation of fancy and high spirits...... ‘March Hares’ hasa joyous 
impetus which carries everything before it.”—Daily Chronicle, 


MARRIAGE QUESTIONS IN 


MODERN FICTION, and Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. By 
EizaBETH RACHEL OnaPMAy, 33s, 6d. net. 


“ An extremely interesting volame.””— Woman, 


THE BATTLE OF THE BAYS: 


Parodies in Verse. By Owrn Seaman. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
** Now that Calverley is no more, Mr. Owen Seaman is his own most dangerous 
rival. He has excelled himself in ‘The Battle of the Bays.’......In this little 
volume the master hand is visible in every line,”—Punch. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By 


Tzaak Watton and Cuas. Corton. Edited by RicHarp LE Gat NE. 
With nearly 250 Illustrations by Edmund H. New. Feap. 4to, buck: an, 






15s, net. 
“One of the best editions; one, we cannot help thinking, that Walton himseif 
would hsve preferred. It is,in every way, a worthy production....... We thus 


have a volume that should be owned and cherished by every owner of a rod and 
reel.”—Daily Chronicle. 


$$$. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOO } 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION 

One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per anny 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (tor! N.B—Two or ‘Three Frionas 
8 ma 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORI PTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Oarringe, A 





per annum. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, ™ 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKs 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
NO. 565 (Double Number), just published, consists of a large 
and varied selection of books in Literature and Science, 
including many important sets and special collections, Post. 
free from 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C. ; or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


i } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Mevical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, (Theology, Fiction, &.,—no water what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’s GRHa? 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham. Books Boaght, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 
CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRAOHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounces it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CuEapPsiDE, E.C., 954 REGENT STREET, W., 21 Kensincron HiaH STREET, W. 
LONDON. 3 EXxcHANGE STREKT, MANO. ESTER. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 








THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


upon matters of business, should nor be addressed to the Epiro., but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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uf. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
COSMO POLIS: ri-dingual Wontniy Review. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
Contents rok JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 


An Outpost of Progress JOSEPH CONRAD. 


e Reign of Queen Victoria... Rt. Hon. Sir Ricuarp Tempus, G.C.S,1. 
Te ent French Literature so = owes ee, «EDMUND GOSSE, 
ee Mazzini ort, cee, ee. oem. 4 eno, ES. MORCHEERE, 
. «. D.S. MacCoun. 


The S4ind American S * ea . THEODORE ANDREA COOK, 


ny Globe and the Island... ... =» Henry NoRMaAN, 
s—VI. Cyprés toscans... ..  .. Paut Bourcer. 
Voyaeuse 4. ve ose ee JEAN AICARD. 


ia Legon dela Mort... .. . 


ce... eee ose eee $es an 
Fo Grats de Service du Wagnérisme 
Une Visite aux Salons anglais... ... 
vanarehisme dans l’Art ... wae 
Le Jubilé de la Reine Victoria ie 


«. JBAN Morkas, 
A. BE BERTHA, 

« GABRIEL Movurey. 

«. Eugene Mintz. 
FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE, 





Polly ..: ‘ei a ae es pot ss .. Lupwia GABILLON. 
Das Regirungs - Jubil4um der Konigin 


Victoria - ois THEODORE BARTH, 
Heinrich von Stephan on Kees eee: Seb 
Kaiser Wilhelm T. ... ose nee ne ee, Max Lrenz 
Was der Chinese Glaubt ... s+ ase eee, M. VON BRANDT, 
Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung ... ... “I@notvs.” 





LOUIS BEOKE’S NEW VOLUME. 


PACIFIC TALES. By Louis Brcrs, Author 


of “His Native Wife,” “By Reef and Palm,” &. With Portrait of the 
Author, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. From the Writings of Witu1am Wuirts. Introduction by 
Justin McCartHy, M.P. 2 vols., cloth, 16s, 

“We have here preserved precious photographs of historic scanes and memor- 
able persons, Having spent his days and nights with Addison and other classics 
in the old book-shop, the Doorkeeper brought to his new task an excellent 
literary style, with a pleasant dash of the old fashion...... His records have the 
inestimable advantage of being edited | Mr. Justin McCarthy, who, with long 
experience and close sympathy with the House of Commons and its history, was 
the very man for the task of dealing with a mass of memoranda extending over 
ten years. I do not know what he may have left out; he has certainly known 
what to preserve.” —H. W. Lucy in the Daily News, 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “TWELVE BAD MEN.” 


TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited by Arruur 


Vincent. Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 

“The book has a distinct value, both to the student of history and the student 
of character; and the writers must ba congratulated, not only upon their 
slection of types, but also upon their clear, incisive, and vigorous style, and 
the care and research which they had bestowed in order to the elucidation of 
dubious points and the presentation of fair and well-balanced narratives, The 
interest and worth of the handsome volume are greatly enhanced by a series of 
excellent portraits and an admirable index.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“FROM PAUPER TO PREMIER.” 


LIFE OF SIR HENRY PARKES, G.C.M.G. 


By Onartes E, Lyne, formerly Editor of the Sydney Morning Herald, 
&c, Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
“Mr. Lyne has done his work with judgment, restraint, and evident 
capacity......The biography gives a trustworthy portrait of an exceptionally 
able and interesting politician.’”’"—Standard, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NAME THIS OHILD.” 


A GREAT LIE. By Wire Hucx Caesson, 


Author of “ Name this Child,” &, Cloth, 6s. 

“There are rome very fine things in the fanciful legend which Mr. Wilfrid 
Huzh Chesson has denominated ‘ A Great Lie’ ..... Written with admirable clear- 
ness and precision, now cynical, now tender, ‘A Great Lie’ is evidently the pro- 
duction of a more than usually powerful mind.” —World, 





FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, ENLARGED, AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Geo. M. Tueatz, Author 


of “ The Portuguese in South Africa,” &c, Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 
aa A thoroughly workmanlike and readable volume.” —Daily Telegraph on First 
ition. 


EDITED BY DR. SIGERSON. 


BARDS OF THE GAEL AND GALL: a 


Volume of Verse. COvllected and Edited by Dr. GzorGe Sigzrson. With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Blind Irish Bard, Oarolan. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DR. NEWMAN SMYTHE’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE PLACE OF DEATH IN EVOLUTION. 


By Newman SmytH. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Neat week. 





JUST READY. 


FROM THE FOUR WINDS. By Joun Srv- 


JOHN. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
These are the strong, sturdy stories of a man of action, wh» hos been in out- 
of-the-way corners of the globe, and seen a good deal of life at first hand. 





NEW EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME: a Record. By Mrs. 


W. K. Cuirrorp, Author of ‘‘Auut Anne,” &. With Front. by the Hon, J. 
Collier, Green cloth, gilt top, 63. 


Mr, T. Fisher Unwin’s Illustrated Spring List will be sent post-free to any addres 
on application, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROMANES LECTURE FOR 1897. 
MACHIAVELLI. The Romanes Lecture 


delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre June 2nd, 1897. By the Rt. Hon. Jom» 
Mogtey, M.P., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Camb, 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM. 
Part I. ASIA MINOR; Part II, PERSIA, NORTH to SOUTH; Part III. 
TURKISH ARABIA; Part IV. PERSIA, WEST to EAST; Part V. 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—" It is told in simple and straightforward language, 
with sufficient detail as to the machinery of travel to be useful to other travellers 
who may be following the same route, but without any tedious insistence on the 
incidents of each day’s routine,” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


THE PHILANDERERS 
By A. E. W. MASON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The charm of the story lies in the clear, sharp 
outlines and delicate shading with which the chief characters are limned, and 
the grace and eave of the style and of the dialogues...,..All Mr. Mason’s ‘ Philan- 
derers’ are convincing—‘ neither childrea nor gois,’ but men and women in a 
world of afternoon teas—and thoroughly entertaining.” 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


MY RUN HOME. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECRET OF 
SAINT FLOREL. 


By JOHN BERWICK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“A thoroughly healthy and well-told story, with plenty of 
stirring incident and variety of scene and situation, and it is not wanting in 
study of character and knowledge of life, savage, semi-savage, and civilised.” 


THE FALL OF A STAR: 
A NOVEL. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY MAIL.—“A brightly written story, in which high life, mystery, 
tragedy, and science are cunningly blended.” 


Royal 8vo, 42s, net. 


THE KLERKSDORP GOLD FIELDS: 


ain a Description of the Geologie and of the Economic 
Onditions Obtaining in the Klerksdorp District, 
South African Republic. 


By G. A. DENNY (M.E. and Geologist). 


Fully Illustrated with Plans, Sections, a Complete Map of the Klerksdorp 
District, and a Geological Map of the Same Area. 
Containing—History, Topography, Geology, Reefs and Companies, Systems of 
Reduction and Mining, Sampling Ore, Sorting, Variations, Working, Coal and 
Water Supply, Diamond Drilling. 





























Crown 8vo, 48, 6d. 


NOTES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM 


THE COLONIAL POINT OF VIEW. By a New Zealand Colonist. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. New 


Volume. Pott 8vo, 23 6d. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
RicHarp G, Mou.toy, M.A. (Camb.) The Text is that of the Revised Ver- 
sion. It is used by special permission of the University Presses of Oxford 
and Oambridge. 





EZEKIEL. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE STUDY OF FRENCH ACCORDING TO 


THE NEWEST AND BEST SYSTEMS. By Atrrep F, EvGens, Professeur 
Officiel de l’Enseignement Secondaire (Université de France), and H. E. 
Dugiavx. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


‘ THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror JUNE. 


VicToria, PRINCESS AND QuEEN. By Emily Craw- 
ford. 
Tur GERMANS AND THEIR KalsEr. By Germanicus. 
Ovr Frwancian RELATIONS WITH IRELAND: a 
’ Reply to Mr. Courtney. By Thomas Lough, M.P. 
Eaten with Hoxovur. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Gxronp, anv JowzTT. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
TwENT?Y-FOUR MILLIONS ON THE Navy. By Sir A.B. 
Forwood, M.P. 
Ourpoor LirE 1y Hottanp. By C. J. Cornish. 
Darwinism aNd Design. By Prof. F. 0.8. Schiller. 
Tue Kine or Siam. By B. A. Smith. 
Crprvus, AcTUAL AND PossiBLE: a Study in the 
Eastern Question. By Patrick Geddes. 


London: Issister & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 980. JUNE, 1£97. 2s. 6d. 

RETRIEVERS, AND How To Break THEM. 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Smith, 0.B. 

**A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE”: THE REAL MONSIEUR 
D’ArtaGcNan. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 

Daniet: a Romance or Surgery, By BR. D. Black- 
more, 

MarxzorovuGH’s Unconscious Treason. By Andrew 
Lang. 

A Dovustrut Acquisition. By C.Grant Robertson. 

Erick Waks. By KE. V. B. 

JouN CaBoT: AN ANNIVERSARY STORY, 

Ay Inpian Romance: Aa LESSON OF THE FAMINE. 

A Cuose-Time FoR Trout in Scottanp, By Sir 
James Forrest, Bart. of Comiston. 

HaxcourT anp CANNING, 

22xp JUNE. 

Wiiumam Bucrwoor & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


By 





United Service Magazine. 
Contents FoR JUNE. Price Two Shillings, 


Our Warships. 
Rear-Admiral 0. ©, Penrosg FiTzGERALp. 
“The Issachar of the 
Cc. 8. Appr, 
VINCULUM, 
J. MacKENZzIE, 


Corea nnder the Russians. 


East. 
Infantry Drill and Fire Tact‘os. 
An Anglo-Russian Complication. 
Editorial Note. 
Lieutenant Griffin on the Volunteer Force 
Lieut.-Colonel Eustacr BatFour, 
The Apotheosis of Hypocrisy. 
Colonel Turner, R.A., O.B. 
Sir Evelyn Wood on Oavalry. 
Colonel Turner, R.A., 0.B. 
Bad Ammunition at Bisley. 
The Infantry Attack, 1893-1897, 
Major R. L. A. PENNINGTON, 
An Italian’s Experience in Greece. 
With a Maxim in the Niger-Soudan. 
: Captain W. D. Birp, 
Kafiristan, H. W. PEARSE. 
List of Books, &., received for Review. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now Ready, for JUNE, price 6d. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Editor—Rev. JAS, HASTINGS, D.D. 
With NEW PORTRAIT of 
Professor A. B, DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Contents include:—Editor’s Notes of Recent Ex- 
position. D. Hugh Macmillan (Moderator F.C. 
Assembly) on “ Throwing a Stone at an Idol.” Prof. 
©. A. Briggs, D.D., on “The Wisdom Teaching of 
Jesus.” Prof. Rendel Harris on “The Discovery of 
Logia.” Canon Cheyne on “ The Origin and Mean- 
ing of Belialr.” Articles by Prof. Nestle, Prof. 
Banks, Prof. Hommel, Dr. Jas. Wells, Dr, Whitelaw, 
Revs. Marshall B. Lang, B.D., F. ©. Conybeare, 
M.A., J. A. Selbie, M.A., and others, 

“The ‘Expository Times’ is without a rival in 
Great Britain.”—Christian Commonwealth, 

Edinburgh: T., and T. OLARK, 38 George Street. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Halj- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
86...0143..072 





Including postage to any Yearly. 
art of the United 
ANQGOM 220 200 ce one A 


Including postage to an: 
of the iain 
Colonies, America, 

rance, Germany, India, 


F: 
Ohina, &... 2 we we 1106..0153..078 





NOW READY, 
NUMBER 1 


THE COMET, 


A MAGAZINE OF FREE OPINION, 
Price One Shilling, 
Containing— 
AN ARRAIGNMENT of ROYALTY. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


Trade supplied by 


Messrs. SIMPKIN and CO. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 335, ron JUNE. 


Sixty Years or Primary EDUCATION. 
E. Sadler, 

Sixty Years or Seconpaky Epvucarion. 
Joshua G. Fitch, LL.D. 

Sixty Years or UNIVERSITY EpucatTion. By 
Arthur Sidgwick, M.A. 

Sixty Years or Women’s Epvucation. By Miss 

- Cooper. 

Women’s DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Norrs ON THE PROPOSAL FOR A WOMEN’S UNIVER- 
sity. By Miss Hanvah A. Moylau. 

Oxrorp MEETING ON THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

An OUTLINE oF SOME MoOpERN MovEMENTS IN 
EpvucatTion. Part XI. By Prof. W. Kein. 

CommEnciaL GrocrapHy. By E. R. Wethey, M.A. 

Occasion~aL Notes—TrcHNIcaL EpucaTIon—CoORRE- 
SPONDENCE— REVIEWS — COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
NotTes—UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS—PRIZE Oom- 
PETITIONS, &c. 


Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 
Office: 86 Frrzr Street, Lonpow, H.C. 


By Michael 
By Sir 





SECOND EDITION, price 1s, 


GREECE: her Hopesand Troubles. 
By CamMPBELL McKeE.iapR, Author of ‘Iu Oban 
Town,” &c. Glasgow Herald.—** Able exporition of 
the question.” N. British Daily Mail.—* Exce!lent 
account of Greece.” 

ALEXANDER GARDNER, Paisley and London. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
aliowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, po:t-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OOCOA, 


ErPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &e.) 


HO 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN’S 
ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance C0., 
STABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LowsstT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rn!es Supplied. 
w. oc. misponaD t Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





—— 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pe Mm 


Pure BORDEAUX, an Bota, 
light Dinner Won The ie 

of this wine will be found equal to lia, 

wine usua!ly sold at much higher &, 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very euperior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia. 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 1%, 
customers it procures us in London 
«nd the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carr; 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Oo.” 
All who k th wi — tsi 
who know these Wines tell us there j 
sold in Great Britain to — then te. ne 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 


Manchester: 26 Market Street, 
[HE UNION BANK gy 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


%, 6, 








Paid-up Capital .......006 psitacatevedt 21,590,000 
Reserve Fund .....c.ccccscosocosssseeses , 
Reserve Liabiity of Proprietors... 3,000,00) 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Brancbes throughont the 
Cvlonies ot Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for cullection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on term; 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OvrTsips Paes, TWELVE Guineas, 


Page £10 10 
Half-Page ....sc.see eccccccccccccecee SS 
r-Page 212 
AITTOW COlUMD aicsccscesessoeseeres 
Half-Column........ . core 115 
Quarter-Colamn .iessceresrrerereee 
ComPAaNIES, 


Ontside Page......cccercsrsrrerssrrSld 16 0 
Inside Page sscsccccccsseeserssessevee 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad colamn 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 











acoaceo 





GOLD MEDAL, 





NOTICE.—In future the Impex to the “‘ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through ang 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 64. 
each, 





~ 


| ocramniaveae ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, U PSTAIRS 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED %&884& 


os 


VESTED FUNDS .. 0 oa 


and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 


permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
unds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 


Donations towards the 


Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
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is published LITTLE 
STORIES ABOUT WOMEN, 
by GEORGE FLEMING, Author 
of “A Nile Novel,” “ Mirage,” 
“For Plain Women Only,” é&e. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


On Wednesday the First Volume of 
the “SYLVAN SERIES”: A 
PEAKLAND FAGGOT: 
Tales Told of Milton Folk, by 
R. MURRAY GILCHRIST, 
Author of “The Stone Dragon,” &e. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


On the same day will be issued, under 
the auspices of the Fabian Society, 
LABOUR in the LONGEST 
REIGN (1837-1897), by 
SIDNEY WEBB, Author of 
“The London Programme,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Tothe New Series, GRANT ALLEN’S 
HISTORICAL GUIDES (in 
which “ Paris” and “ Florence” 
have already appeared), has been 
added a volume on The CITIES 
of BELGIUM. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


BY VERNON LEE, 


LIMBO, and other Essays. 
By Vernon Leg, Author of ‘ Euphorion,” 
“Althea,” “ Renaissance Studies," &. With 
Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


BY THE BRITISH RESIDENT AT PAHANG. 


IN COURT AND KAMPONG: 


Sketches of Native Life in the Malay Peninsula, 
By CuirrorD. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
iB. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CYNTHIA: 
A DAUGHTER OF THE PHILISTINES.” 


ONE MAN’S VIEW: a Novel. 


By Lzonarp Mergicx. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


BY EDWARD SPENOER 
(* NATHANIEL GUBBINS”). 


CAKES AND ALE: a Memory 


of Many Meals, The whole interspersed with 
various Recipes more or less Original, and Anec- 
dotes mainly Veracious. With cover by Phil 
May. Small 4to, cloth, 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID.” 


“OLD MAN’S ” MARRIAGE: 


aNovel. By G.B.Burein. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
BY LADY TROUBRIDGE. 


PAUL’S STEPMOTHER, and 


One Other ~“ “ With Frontispiece by Mrs. 
Adrian Hope. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE STORY OF CREATION.” 


PIONEERS OF EVOLUTION, 


from Thales to Huxley. With an Intermediate 
Chapter on the Causes of the Arrest of the Move- 
ment. By Epwarp OLopp. With Portraits in 
Photogravure of Charles Darwin, Professor 
Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr, A. R. 
Wallace. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


A POLITICAL ANNUAL, 


POLITICS IN 1896. An 


Annual. Edited by FREDERICK WHELEN. With 
Oontributiows by H. D. Tra1tt, H. W. Massine- 
Ham, G. BerwarD SxHaw, and others. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


9 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.C. 
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yp, GRANT RICHARDS’S|CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW “DIAMOND JUBILEE” VOLUME. 
FIFTH THOUSAND now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, 


FROM 1880 TO THE DIAMOND JUBILEE: 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


‘* It deals with events in the author’s old inimitable way. His hand has lost nothing of its cunning...... 

The touch is still as light and as sure as ever......Nothing can surpass the ease of Mr. McCarthy's narrative 

ae poe r. winding into his subject, and taking the reader with him in sustained interest to its 
ose,””"—Daily News. : 

“ One of the books distinctly called for by time and the hour was a continuation and completion up to date of 
Mr. McOarthy’s ag history......Like the peste 1 , the value of the book lies in its 
readableness...... » McCarthy's pen has lost little, if anything, of its deftness and grace, as his spirit has 
lost nothing of its sweetness and geniality.”—Scotsman. 

“The new volume has most of the merits which have made the preceding volumes a standard work, The 
interest never flags.”"— Westminster Gazette. 

“ We anticipate that this volume will be the book of the season......Everybody who begins to read it will 
wish to finish it.”—Daily Chronicle, 








THE NEW “JUBILEE” STORY.—Immediately, crown 8vo, decorated cover, Is. 


“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN!” a Tale of ’37. 


By ALLEN Urwarp, Author of * A Crown of Straw,” «c. 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Sir Wate 


Besant, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” With a Frontispiece by H. G. Burgess. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 68, 
** It is one of the most delightful love stories which we have read this year. The grace of the minuet is 
in its stately and yet gay and easy style. Dainty and sweet in itself, the tale is also daintily and sweetly 
told......It is altogether a beautiful story.”—Daily Mail. 


a 
NULMA: an Anglo-Australian Romance. By Mrs. 
OamPBELtL Praxp, Author of ‘‘ Mrs, Tregaskiss,” &c. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“*We can recommend ‘Nilma’ asa evenly enjoyable story. Mrs. Praed, possibly as the result of 
her collaboration with Mr, Justin McCarthy, has learned to give a very pretty flavouring of actuality to 
her stories by introducing a semi-political background into her romance.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“*Nilma’ is simply delightful......Nulma, totally different from Mrs. Tregaskiss in character, circum- 
stances, and destiny, is as living and as interesting as she......The ne are admirable, and the 
book ee in good things, most, too, when the girlish heroine is ing—surely a triumph for a 
novelist.”— World, 


CARLTON PRIORS. 


Author of “ Doris and I.” Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 
“Mr. Stafford has come on very much since his early effort, ‘ Doris and I,’ and * Carlton Priors’ should 


do much for his reputation.”—Bookman, 
“Tt contains a om pleasing and interesting story, and one that promises better things from the same 


pen.”—Athenzum, 


HIS DEAD PAST. 


“ An Easy-going Fellow,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


RIE’S DIARY. By Anvz 


silk cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. _ By Max 


Twatn. With 234 Illustrations. (Uniform with the other volumes of the new OHEAP UNIFORM 
Edition.) Crown 8vo, blue cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. 


Huu. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


THE LAST ENTRY. By W. Crank Russet. 


With a Frontispiece by Max Cowper. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
*¢¢'The Last Entry’ is a rattling good salt-water yarn, told in the author's usual breezy, ohinntne gl 
—Daily Mail, 
“In this new novel Mr. Russell bas cleverly thrown its events into the 1837, and there are one or 
two ingenious passages which add to the Diamond Jubilee interest which that date suggests...... *The Last 
Entry’ is as certain of general popularity as any of Mr. Russell’s former tales of the marvels of the sea.” 


THE MYSTERY 











By Joun Srarrorp, 





By C. J. Witts, Author o- 





Coates. Crown 8vo, 











By Heapon 











OF JAMAICA 


TERRACE. By Dicx Dowovan Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHRONICLES OF MICHAEL 


DANEVITCH, of the Russian Secret Service. By Dick Donovan, Author of “ A Detective’s Triumphs.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Dick Donovan has produced a much better detective story than any that we have previously had from 
his pen...... some excellent puzzles and mysteries...... As a sequel to the Danevitch:tale he gives us a longer 
story, ‘ The Clue of the Dead Hand,’ which is exceptionally strong.’”’—Speaker. 


OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY. By RicHarD 


Dow ine, Author of “The Mystery of Killard.”” Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE 


By ‘ZZ’ (Louis ZANGWILL). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


HIS EXCELLENCY (Eugéne Rougon). By 


Emre Zora. With Preface by E. A, VIzETELLY. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
‘‘While its human interest is absorbing from first to last, it has also much of the importance of at 
historieal document.”—Scotsman, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE WHIRLPOOL: 


GzorGE Gissinc. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


“' The character of Alma is one of those careful, accurate, and perfectly truth- 


ful studies which Mr. Gissing alone among English novelists can produce. 
4 - ah —Pall Mall Gazette. 


MARGOT: 2a Novel of Student Life in 


Paris. By Sipnry Pickrrina. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* An exceptionally interesting and clever novel.”’—World. 


THE SECRET ROSE. By W. B. 


Yzats. Illustrated by J. B. Yeats. With a cover designed 


by Althea Giles. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“*A book that is full of beauties.”—Saturday Review. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE: 


a Romantic History. BySranpisH O’Grapy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Mr. O’Grady has steeped his mind in the history of Elizabethan Ireland and 


therefore all that he writes of it has value,”—Athenzum, 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacozs, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*‘ Their drollery is perfectly irresistible.’—Punch, 


DRY FLY FISHING. 


[Fourth Edition, 


THE BOOK OF THE DRY FLY. 
By Grorar A. B. Dewar. With a Preface by the Marquis 
or Gransy, and Plates (plain and hand-coloured) of Natural 


and Artificial Flies. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


* An agreeable and even indispensable addition to the angler’s library.”—Times. 


DANIEL VIERGE. 


ON the TRAIL of DON QUIXOTE: 


being a Record of Rambles in the Ancient Province of La 
Mancha. By A. F. Jaccacr. Illustrated by Daniel Vierge. 


Small 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 
*“ A charming little volume of travel in a little-known country.”—Times, 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN (Ltd), 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
In 1 vol., small 4to, extra cloth, gilt top. 


PRICE HALF-A-GUINEA. 
WOMEN NOVELISTS 


OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 


A BOOK OF APPRECIATIONS. 





THE SISTERS BRONTE ... By Mrs. OxrpHanr. 
GEORGE ELIOT By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
MRS. GASKELL ... .. By Epna Lyatt. 
LADY GEORGIANA FUL-) 
LERTON ... a. sl 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE 
VALLEY OF A HUN-\By Cuartorre M. Yonae. 
DRED FIRES ”... Be. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY 
POWELL” mt - 
MRS. CATHERINE CROWE) 
MRS. ARCHER CLIVE By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD 





MRS. CRAIK (MISS) 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS ee 
EL ° eee m 
JULIA KAVANAGH oh By Mrs. Macquor. 


MRS. NORTON _.... sah 
“A. L. 0. E.” (MISS) 

TUCKER) ae ... /By Mrs. MarsHatu. 
MRS. EWING e, 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 138 Great Marlborough Street. 





LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
a Novel. By 


‘ [June 5, 1897, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S Ligh 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZziIng 


for JUNE, 1897, which contains, among other Contributions 
HOOD OF A PoLtsH PrRincEss.—THE Story OF THE New 

ConTINGENT, 1885.—ANGELO.—MISs FLooxs’ FEELINGS.—Ovp 
LETTERS AND OUR EmpirE.—A PLEA FOR THE STUDY oF Sonyg 
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NOW READY. 
LETTERS FROM 
THE BLACK gga 


During the Crimean War, 1854-55, 
By Admiral Sir LEOPOLD HEATH, KB. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Plans, 





—$—___ 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NANOY,” &, 


DEAR FAUSTINA. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Red as a Rose is She.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


‘The dénouement brings to an artistic aud natural close a study of con 
temporary manuers which will certainly enhance the author’s reputation Pied 
alert and penetrating observer of her sex.’’— World. 





A SOCIAL SATIRE.—NOW READY. 


PANTALAS. By Epwarp JEnxins, Author 


of “‘Ginx’s Baby.’’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** A very clever satire. Mr. Jenkins has a virile, caustic wit, and plies the lash 
with airy cultured skill."—Pall Mall Gazette, 





A NEW NOVEL—NOW READY. 


A TRICK OF FAME. By H. Hanmy 


Fyre, Author of “A Player’s Tragedy.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


London : 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 











SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,””—Standard, 


“ A very interesting series,” —Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: IT. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1897. Price 2s, 6d. 





ConTENTS. 
EPiIsoDES OF THE MONTH. 
Wak THROUGH Prace SPECTACLES. 
Clarke, K.O.M.G. 
Ture DowNFALL oF Grerce. By H. W. Wilson, Author of “ Ironclads 
in Action” 
THE Acapemy. By D. 8. Maccoll. 
A KETROSPECT OF THE ReEiGnN. By T. E. Kebbel. 
WMAN AND Renan. By Rev. William Barry, D.D. 
RELAND AND BiIMETALLIsm. By E. F. V. Knox, M.P, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
). Lonpon as A JuBILEE City. By H. Heathcote Statham, Editor of “ The 
Builder.” 
10, ARCHBISHOP Benson. By the Dean of Lincoln. 
11, A CoLtontaL CHRONICLE. 


By Lieut.-Colonel Sir George 
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EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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suiTH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


«DR. CONAN DOYLE’S FASCINATING STORY.” 
—Dairy News. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6:. 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


A Memory of the Empire. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “ RODNEY STONE,” 


From the SPEAKER.—‘ It is not a small thing that we should 
have found amongst ourselves a writer who can thus interpret 
history for us, and revive the faded memories of the past in the 
gitit, and with something of the genius of Scott himself.” 

From the SPECTATOR.—“ A very readable book, written in 
that vivid, virile style which is to us one of his chief attractions.” 

From the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It would be diffigult to 
say which among all the books that have been recently coviposed 
about Napoleon Bonaparte Dr. Doyle has not read and wade use 
of, But he carefully keeps the scaffolding out of the complete 
building; he will not distract your attention by superfluous 
detail. In ‘Uncle Bernac’ Napoleon, or let us say one side of 
Napoleon, lives veritably before our eyes.” 

From the DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Uncle Bernac’ is for a 
truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of the little 
man in the grey coat, it must take rank before anything he has 
written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches 
everywhere a high literary level.” 





By LORD ARMSTRONG, C.B., F.R.S., LL.D. 
With Autotype Plates, imperial 4to, £1 10s, net. 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENTS IN AIR 


AND WATER. With Theoretical Inferences. By Lorp ARMsTRONG, C.B., 
F.B.S., LL.D., &c. 


With Portraits and a Preface by Sir EDWARD B. MALET, 
G.0.B,, G.0 


.O.M.G., &c., demy 8vo, 1és, 
GABRIELE VON BULOW, 


DAUGHTER OF WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. A Mempir Compiled 
from the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Children, 1791- 
1887, Translated by CLaRA NORDLINGER. 


With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC, 


QUEEN OF SPAIN: her Life, Reign, and Times, 1451-1504. By M. Lr 
Baron DE NERvo. ‘Translated from the Original French by Lieut.-Colonel 
TempLe-West (Retired). 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE “QUEEN” CARTOONS FROM 
“ PUNCH.” 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE QUEEN 
AND MR. PUNCH. 


The Story of a Reign as told in Mr. Punch’s 
“Queen” Cartoons, with Historical Notes by Toby, M.P, 





Making a handsome quarto volume of 128 pages, printed on 
fine paper, and stitched in a wrapper, in gold and colours, 
specially designed by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


*,* HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN and H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES have intimated to the Publishers that they will have 
much pleaswre in accepting a copy of 


“THE QUEEN AND MR. PUNCH.” 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., Ltd., Bouverie St., E.C. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 23. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
‘Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. ROBSON ROOSE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WASTE AND REPAIR 
MODERN LIFE. 


A Series of Essays on the Maintenance of Health under 
Conditions which Prevail at the Present Time. 


By ROBSON ROOSE, M.D. 


Contents:—Wear and Tear of Modern Life—Rest and Repair in London Life 
—The Art of Prolonging Life—Health Resorts and their Uses—Infection and 
Disinfection — Ciothing as a Preventive sgainst Cold—A Contribution to the 
Alcohol Question—The Physiology of Fasting—The Spread of Diphtheria— 
Tbe Metropolitan Water Supply—The Propegation and Prevention of Cholera. 








JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LATER GLEANINGS: Theological and 


Ecclesiastical. A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


Contents :—The Dawn of Creation and Worship—Proem to Genesis— Robert 
Elsmere : the Battle of Belief—Ingersoll on Christianity—Tho Elizabethan Settle- 
ment—Queen Elizabeth and the Ohurch of England—The Church under Heury— 
Professor Huxley and the Swine Miracle—The Place of Heresy and Scbism—True 
and False O pti of the At t—The L rd’s Day—General Introduction 
to Sheppard’s Bible—Soliloquium and Postscript on the Pope and Anglican 
Orders. 





SECOND EDITION. JUST READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT AGRI- 


CULTURAL ESTATE: an Account of the Origin and Administration 

of the “ Beds and Bucks” and “‘ Thorney” Estates, By the Duke oF BepForD. 

“This book constitutes a priceless addition to the materials on the land ques- 
tion.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS OF 


HESSE, Princess of Great Britain. Letters to her Majesty the 
Queen. With a Memoir by H.R.H. Princess Curistian. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised. Containing the Last Letter written by Princess 
Alice. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 68, 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC: 


Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art. By Henry Epwarp 
KRrEHBIEL, Author of “ Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” &c. With a Preface 
by Sir GzorGE GROVE, 
Contents :—Recognition of Musical Elements—The Content and Kinds of Music 
—The Modern Orchestra—At an Orchestral Concert—At a Pianoforte Recital— 
At the Opera—Ohoirs and Choral Music—Musician, Critic, and Public, 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


MURRAY’S CYCLIST’S ROAD- 


BOOK, from London through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton to 
the New Forest, and back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, 
and Epsom. Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the book. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, 


SOME UNRECOGNISED LAWS 


OF NATURE, An Inquiry into the Causes of Physical Phenomena, with 
special reference to Gravitation. By Ienatius SinceR and Lewis H. Berens. 
This is an entirely new and original work, the result of long study and inde- 
pendent experiment and research. By a close examination of the conditions 
under which various phenomena are manifested, an attempt has been made to 
throw light on the Laws of Nature to which such manifestations are dus. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
By Evetyn Apsort, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. Lewis Campse.t, M.A,, 
LL.D. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
“A most agreeable impression of his own personal character is le{t upon us by 
this biography, one to make those who read it realise what a privilege it was 
to be intimate with him, and to account for the almost religious respect with 
which he was regarded by successive generations of Balliol men,”’—Standard, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREZT, STRAND. | 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRES§g 


ST. AUGUSTINE THIRTEENTH CENTENARY COMMEMORATION. 
Published at the special request of the late ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 
THE MISSION OF ST. AUGUSTINE TO ENGLAND according to the Origina] 


ments: mye by Handbook for the Thirteenth Centenary. Edited by ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D., Canon of Canterbury, Lady Margaret 
Divinity in University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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ARCHIVES OF THE DUTCH CHURCH, AUSTIN FRIABS. 
Now ready, Vol. III. in 2 parts, completing the Work, demy 4tc, £4 4s, net. 
Copies of Vols. I. and II. can still be supplied at the reduced price of £2 2s, net each, and complete sets at £6 6s, net. 
Dedicated to her Majesty the Queen of England and to her Majesty the Queen Regent of the Netherlands, 


ECCLESIAE LONDINO-BATAVAE ARCHIVVM. TOMI TERTII PARS PRima 


Paginw 1-1504: EristuLar et Tractatus. A.D, 1523—16 Jun. 1631.) TOMI TERTIL PARS SEOUNDA. (Paginm 1505-3149: Epistoar er Tra 
CD. 23 Jun. 1631—3 Jan, 1874.) Ex Autographis Mandante Ecclesia Londino-Batava. Edidit JOANNES HENRIOVS HESSELS, A.M. Ooll. D. prmese 
ivangelistae Cantab. 
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STATUTES OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. Arranged by the late Henry Bradshay, 


sometime Fellow of King’s College, Oambridge, and University Librarian; with Illustrative Documents. Edited for the Syndics of the Universi 
CHR. WORDSWORTH MA” Part II. calsiniog Statutes earlier and later than those in the “Black Book” with the ** Novum a A. 


a 
Documents from other Churches of the Old Foundation. Demy 8vo, in 2 parts. [Immediately, 


DOMESDAY-BOOK AND BEYOND. Three Essays in the Early History of Englang, 


By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8¥0, lbs, 

ATHENZUM.—“ The advent of a new book from the pen of Professor Maitland is always an event of importance in the world of law and history, There arg 

oints, no doubt, in the author’s conclusions which are open to some question, and in a few—a very few—cases he may possibly be mistaken; but it is at least safe to 
eay that Domesday students owe him a real debt of gratitude for his perfect and scrupulous candour.” 


THE JATAKA. Translated from the Pali under the superintendence of Professor 


E. B. COWELL, by ROBERT CHALMERS, H. T. FRANCIS, R. A. NEIL, and W. H.D. ROUSE. In 6 or 7 vols. royal 8vo, 12s. 6d, each net; to Subscribers 
10s,each net. Vol,III. Translated by H. T. FRANCIS and R. A. NEIL. [Nearly ready, ‘ 


AN ELEMENTARY OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. (Early West Saxon.) By A J, 


WYATT, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; External Examiner in English to Victoria University. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE LIFE-HISTORIES OF THE BRITISH MARINE FOOD-FISHES. By W. C. M’Intosh, 


M.D., LL.D., &c., Professor of Natural History inthe University of St. Andrews, Director of the University Musenm and of the Gatty Marine Laboratory; and 
A. T. MASTERMAN, B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Assistant Professor and Lecturer on Natural History in the University of St. Andrews. Demy 890, with 
21 Coloured Plates, 21s, [ Immediately, 





THREE NEW WORKS ON EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 
CHAPTERS ON THE AIMS AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. Edited by Frederic 


SPENCER, M.A., Phil.Doc., Professor of the French Language and Literature in the University College of North Wales, formerly Chief Master on the 
Modern Side in the Leys School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—‘' The essays are vigorous and suggestive, and display a command of the theory and practice of education which should secure the attention of all 
who are interested in educational progress and reform.” 


VITTORINO DA FELTRE, AND OTHER HUMANIST EDUCATORS: Essays and Versions, 


An Introduction to the History of Classical Education. By W. H. WOODWARD, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford; Lecturer on Education in Victoria 
University. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES,—“ Tue First Moprgn ScHooLMastTgR.—Mr. Woodward has drawn a most engaging portrait of this great teacher—his aims, his methods, his rare 
— ee: and his disinterested devotion to high educational ideals......We can warmly commend the whole monograph as at once singularly attractive 
and full of instruction.” 





ARNOLD OF RUGBY. His School Life and Contributions to Education. Edited by 


J. J. FINDLAY, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Principal of the College of Preceptors’ Training College. With an Introduction by the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. (Immediately, 





CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, late Lecturer in Geography in the University of Cambridge. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. F, Tozer, M.A., Honorary 


Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with 10 Maps, 10s, 6d. 





CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Ohrist’s College. 
A MANUAL AND DICTIONARY OF THE FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS. By 


J. C. WILLIS, M.A., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. 


BOOKMAN.—“ One of the mos‘ useful books existing for students of botany......The student who has this book and the chances which Kew, or even one of the 
smaller gardens, affords him, will make a steady and really scientific progress,”” 


THE VERTEBRATE SKELETON. By S. H. Reynolds, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


General Editors—J. J.S. PEROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester; A, F, KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 


THE BOOKS OF JOEL AND AMOS. Edited by Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Pro- 


fessor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. With Illustrations. (Immediately. 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 


Loxpon: Printed by Love & Wyman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jonny James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “ SerctaTor”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 5th, 1897, 




































